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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


QOsszrvixc, in your number for 
April last, an account of Lady Carbery, 
by Bishop Taylor, I am induced to 
send you another character drawn by 
the same great master. It may pro. 
bably be less ‘known than the account 
of Lady Carbery, as the discourse, 
from which it is extracted, is not in the 
folio volume of the bishop’s sermons, 
but annexed to a treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper. The subject of the follow. 
ing memoir wasa Sir Georce Dat. 
stonE, of Dalstone, in Cumberland, 
who died in September, 1657. I had 
some thoughts of adding, in imitation 
of your correspondent C., some reflec- 
tions on the more prominent parts of 
the account, by way of obtaining for 
them more notice than they are likely 
to receive from arapid reader. But 
as the account is long, I conceived 
your limits would not allow of any 
addition to it. I have omitted a few 
lines which I could not myself under- 
stand ; not knowing but some of your 
readers might be equally ata loss. I 
have, in very few instances, ventured 
to exchange a word, lest the author’s 
manner should be lost by the too fre- 
quent use of such a liberty. 
VIATOR. 


Sir Grorce Datsronx was descended 
of an ancient and worthy house in 
Cumberland, and he adorned his family 
and extraction with a more worthy 
comportment; for to be of a worthy 
family, and to bring to it no stock of 
personal virtue, is to be upbraided by 
our family. A worthy father can be 
ho honour to his son, when it shall be 
said, “Behold the difference: this 
crab descended from a goodly apple- 
Christ. Observ. No. 32. 





tree.”? But he who beautifies the es. 
cutcheon of his ancestors by worthy 
achievements, by learning, or by wis- 
dom, by a holy life and a useful con- 
versation, that man is the parent of his 
own fame, and a new beginner of an 
ancient family. 


He was bred in learning, in which 
Cambridge was his tiring room, and 
the court of Queen Elizabeth the 
stage on which he first represented 


the part of a hopeful young man. 


But here he stayed not. His friends 
not being desirous that the levities of 
youth should be fermented by the li- 
berties of a rich and splendid court, 
caused him to lie in the restraints, that 
he might grow ripe in the sobrieties, 
of a country life, and a married state. 
In this situation, as 1 am informed, he 
behaved himself with so great worthi- 
ness, and gave such probation of his 
love of justice, popular regards of his 
country’s good, and abilities to serve 

them, that, for almost forty years to- 
gether, his cdlintry chose him for 
their knight to serve in all the inter 
vening parliaments. Jagistratus in- 
dicatorium ; employing shews the 
man. He was a leading man in par- 
liaments; prevailing there by the 
great reputation of his justice and in- 
tegrity : and yet he was not unplea- 
sant, and hated at court. He, indeed, 
well understood, that the true interests 
of courts and parliaments were one ; 
and that they are like the humours of 
the body, if you tncrease one beyond 
its limits, that destroys all the rest, 
and itself at last: and when they look 
upon themselves as enemies, and that 
hot and cold must fight, the prevailing 
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part is abated in the conflict, and the 
vanquished part is. destroyed: but 
when they look upon themselves as 
varieties serving the different aspects 
and necessities of the same body, they 
are for the allay of each other’s exor- 
bitances and excesses; and by keep- 
ing their own measures, they preserve 
the man. 

God was pleased to endue him with 
a marvellous sweet nature. A good 
nature ts apt to forgive injuries, to 
pity the miserable, to rescue the op- 
prest, to make every one’s condition 
as tolerable as he can; and so would 
he. But as when good nature is 
heightened by the grace of God, that 
which was natural becomes spiritual ; 
so those actions which proceeded from 
an excellent nature and were pleasing 
and useful to men, when they spring 
from a new principle of grace, they 
become pleasant in the eyes of God. 
Then obedience to laws is duty toGod: 
justice is righteousness: bounty be- 
comes graciousness: and alms his 
charity. 

And, indeed, this is a grace in which 
this good man was very remarkable, 
being very frequent aad much in alms, 
tender-hearted to the poor, open-hand- 
ed to relieve theirneeds. The bellies 
of the poor did bless him, for he filled 
them with food and gladness. I have 
heard that he was so regular, so con- 
stant, so free in this duty, that in these 
late unhappy wars, being in a garri- 
son, and near the suffering some rude 
accidents, the beggars made them- 
selves guard, and ré@ctued him from 
that trouble, who had so often rescued 
them from hunger. —— 

He was of a meek and gentle spirit 
but not too soft. He knew how to do 
good and how to put by an injury. 
And I have heard it told by them who 
knew his hfe, that being by the un- 
avoidable trouble of a large estate en- 
gaged in great suits at law, he was 
never plaintiff, but always upon the 
defensive part: and that he had rea- 
son on his side, and justice for him, I 
need allege no other testimony but 
this, that the sentence of his judges 
so declared it. 

But that in which I propound this 
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good man most imitable, was his reli- 
gion. He was.a great lover of the 
church:-.a constant attender to the 
sermons of the church: a diligent 
hearer of the prayers of the church: 
and an ebedient son to perform the 
commands of the church. He was 
diligent in his. times and circum. 
stances of devotion. He would often 
be at church so early, that he was seen 
to walk long in the church-yard before 
prayers ; being as ready to confess his 
sins at the beginning, as to receive the 
blessing at the end of the service. 
He was so geat a lover of sermons, 
that though he knew how to value 
those which were the best, yet he was 
patient of those which were not so; 
and if he could not learn any thing to 
improve dis faith, yet he would find 
something-to exercise his fatience, and 
something for charity. Yet this his 
great love of sermons, could not tempt 
him to a willingness of neglecting the 
prayers of the church, of which he 
was a great lover to his dying day: 
* My sheep,” say; Christ, * hear my 
voice ;’” and sothe church says, My 
sheep hear my voice; they love my 
words: they pray in my forms; they 
observe my orders; they delight in 
my offices; they revere my ministers, 
und obey niy constitutions. Thus 
did he; loving to have his soul com- 
mended to God, and his needs repre- 
sented, and his sins confessed, and his 
pardon implored in the words of his 
mother, in the voice and accent of. her 
that nursed him up to a spiritual life, 
to be a man in Christ Jesus. 

He had a great regard for God’s 
ministers. He honoured the calling 
in all;, but he loved an.) revered the 
persons of such as were conscientious 
keepers of their defositum, that great 
trust which was committed to them: 
such as did not for interest quit their 
conscience ; such as did not, to pre- 
serve some parts of their revenue; 
quit some portions of their religion. 
He knew that what was true in 1659, 
was also true in 1644, and so to ’57; 
and shall continue true to eternal 
ages ; and that they who change their 
persuasions by force or interest, did 
neither believe well nor ill upon com- 
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petent and just grounds. Such, in- 
deed, are not just men, though they 
happen to be on the right side. Hope 
of gain did by chance teach them well, 
and fear of loss abuses them directly. 
He pitied the persecuted, and would 
never take part with persecutors. He 
prayed for his prince, and served him 
in what he could. He loved God, and 
Jloved the church. He was a lover of 
his country’s liberties, and yet an ob- 
server of the laws of his king. 

Thus he behaved himself to all his 
superior relatives. To his equals and 
descendants he was also just, kind, and 
loving. He was an excellent friend, 
laying out his own interest to serve 
their’s; sparing not himself that he 
might serve them; well knowing 
society to be the advantage of man’s 
nature, and friendship the ornament of 
society, and usefulness the ornament 
of friendship. He was tender and 
careful of his children; and so provi- 
dent and wise, so loving and obliging 
to his whole family, that he justly had 
that love and regard, that duty and ob- 
servance from them, which his kind- 
ness and care had merited. He was 
a provident and careful conductor of 
his estate; but far from covetousness, 
as appeared toward the evening of his 
life. in which that vice does usualy 
prevail among old men, who are 
more greedy when they have least 
need, and load their sumpters so 
much the more, by how much nearer 
they are to their journey’s end. , But 
he made a demonstration of the 
contrary ; for he washed his hands and 
heart of the world, gave up his estate, 
long before his death or sickness, to be 
managed by. his only son, whom he 
since left, but then made and saw him 
his heir. He emptied his hands of 
secular employments, nor meddled 
with money, but for the use of the 
poor, for piety, justice, and religion. 

And nowghaving divested himself of 
all objectiol and conversation with the 
world; quitting his affections to it; -he 
wholly gave himself to religion and de- 
votion. He awakened early, and would 
presently be entertained with reading. 
When he rose, still he would be read 
toy and hear some of the Psalms of 
David sung. And excepting only what 
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time he took for the necessities of his 
life and health, all the rest he gave to 
prayer, reading, and meditation; save 
only that he did not neglect, nor rudely 
entertain, the visits and kind offices of 
his neighbours. 

He foresaw the advantages of this 
great vacation from the world. He 
knew well, according to that saying of 
the Emperor Charles V. ofortet inter 
vite negotia et diem mortis sfiatium ali. 
guod interfionere ;—that there ought to 
be a valley between two such mountains, 
the businesses of our life, and the trou- 
bles of our death. And he staid not 
till the noise of the bridegroom’s com- 
ing did awaken and affright him; but 
by daily prayers twice a day constantly 
with his family, besides the piety and 
devotion of his own retirements; by a 
monthly communion, by weekly ser- 
mons, and by the religion of every day, 
he stood girded, ready with oil in his 
lamp, watching till his Lord should call. 

And, indeed, while he was hearing 
what God did speak to him of duty, he 
received his summons to give his ac- 
count: and so pertinacious an attendant 
was he to God’s holy word and worship, 
that though he found himself sick, he 
would not off, but staid tillthe solemni- 
ty was done. Thus did it please God 
to give him his first arrest at church ; 
since which I have often visited him, 
and found him always doing his work, 
with the greatest evenness and indiffer- 
ency of spirit, as to the event of life and 
death, that I have observed in any. “He 
was not unwilling to live; but if he 
should, he resolved to spend his life 
wholly in the service of God. But yet 
neither was he unwilling to die; be- 
cause he knew that then he should 
weep no more, and he should sin 
no more. He was very confident (but 
yet with great humility and great medes- 
ty) of the pardon of his sins. He had, 
indeed, lived without scandal, but he 
knew he had not lived without error; 
but as God had assisted him to avoid 
the reproach of great crimes, so he 
doubted not but he should find pardon 
for the less: and indeed I could not but 
observe, that he had in all the time of 
his sickness a very quiet conscience, 
which is to me an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the state of his life, and the state 
of his grace and pardon: for though he 
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seemed to have a conscience tender and 
nice if any evil had touched it, yet I 
could not but apprehend, that his peace 
was a just peace, the mercy of God, and 
the firice and effect of the blood of Jesus. 

He was so joyful, so thankful, so 
pleased in the ministries of the church, 
that it gave in evidence where his soul 
was most delighted, what it did appre- 
hend the quickest, where it did use to 
dwell, and what it did most passionately 
love. He discoursed much of the mer- 
cies of God toward him; repeated the 
blessings of his life as well as the acci- 
dents and instruments of his trouble; 
he loved the cause of his troubie, and 
pardoned them that neither loved it nor 
him. : 

When he had spent great portions 
of his time of sickness in the service of 
God, and in expectation of the sentence 
of his life or death, at last he understood 
the still voice of God, and that he was 
to go where his soul loved to be. He 
still increased his devotion, and being 
admonished, as his strength failed him, 
to supply his usual forms and his want of 
strength and words, by short exercises 
of virtues; of faith, and patience, and 
the love of God; he did it so willingly, 
so well, so readily, making his eyes, his 
hands, his tongue, as long as he could, 
the interpreters of his mind, that as long 
as he was alive, we could see what his 
soul was doing. He doubted not of the 
truth of the promises; nor of the good. 
ness of God; nor the satisfaction of 
Christ, and the merits of his death; nor 
the fruit of his resurrection; nor the 
firevalency of his intercession ; nor yet 
doubted of his own fartin them; but ex- 
pected his portion in the regions of 
blessedness, with those who loved God, 
and served him faithfully in their gene- 
rations. 

He had so great a patience in his 
sickness, and was so afraid lest he 
should sin at last, that his piety outdid 
his nature; and though the body can- 
not feel but by the soul, yet his soul 
seemed so little concerned in the suffer- 
ings of his body, that I neither observ. 
ed nor heard that, in all his sickness, he 
complained with any semblance of im- 
patience. 

He so continued to pray, so delighted 
in hearing psalms sung; in short, he 
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spent so much of his time in those de. 
vout exercises, that it was very likely, 
when his lord came, he would find him 
so doing. And he did so; for in the 
midst of prayers he went away, and got 
to heaven as soon as they. 

Faith and justice, modesty and. pure 
righteousness, made him equal to. the 
worthiest examples. He was a good 
man, loving and humble, meek and_pa- 
tient. He would be sure to be the last 
in contention, and the first at a peace, 
He wouid injure no man; yet if any 
one was displeased with him, he would 
speak first and offer words of kindness. 
If any did dispute concerning priority, 
he knew how to get it, even by yield- 
ing and compliance. . Walking profita- 
bly with his neighbours and Aumdly with 
his God, and having lived a life of piety, 
he died in a full age, an honourable old 
age, in the midst of his friends, and in 
the midst of prayer. And although the 
events of another world are hidden to us 
below, that we might live in faith, walk 
in hope, and die incharity ; yet we have 
great reason to bless God for his mer- 
cies tothis our brother, and should en- 
deavour to comfort ourselves with a 
strict religion and a severe repentance, 
with an exemplary patience and an ex- 
emplary piety, with the structures of 
a holy life and the solemnities of a re- 
ligious death ; that we also may, as our 
confident and humble hope is this our 
brother doth, by the conduct of angels 
pass into the hands and bosom of Jesus, 
there toexpect that most merciful sen- 
tence, * Come ye blessed children of 
my father, receive the kingdom prepar- 
ed for you from the beginning of the 
worid.” 

ncctiinie 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

As “ Biblical Criticisms’? are amongst 
the articles, which it is the design of 
your miscellany to comprehend ; I shail 
make no apology for sending to you the 
following observations on an important 
passage of scripture, whichgg-somew hat 
obscured in our sothdekaditcansfation 
of the New Testament. 

This translation, I apprehend, is, 
upon the whole, truly excellent : so that 
ho person, who studies the New Testa- 
ment as we have it in our own language, 
with humble prayer to the Fasder of 
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lights for the gracious assistance of his 
holy spirit, and with a sincere desire to 
do the will of God, can be misled, in 
any point of faith or practice, by the few 
inaccuracies of interpretation which 
may be found therein. Yet when any 
passage can be illustrated or-inforced 
by a recurrence to the original, critical 
disquisition may be made subservient 
to practical instruction the great end 
ever to be kept in view when we read 
the Bible. 

The important doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ, is, per. 
haps, in no part of the New Testament 
more amply displayed than in the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The subject is there treated in the most 
express and striking manner. Its foun- 
dation is laid open, and its necessity 
confirmed... Yet one sentiment, con- 
tained in this most instructive and im- 
portant passage of scripture, is some- 
what obscured in our translation. 

The sentence to which I mean to call 
the attention of your readers is this, Zo 
declare hia righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are fiassed through the 
forbearance of God, ver, 25. These 
words do not clearly convey the mecan- 
ing of the original; nor, indeed, any 
other determinate meaning. 

The words in the original are, 
us evdugav tag Sieasoournc avers, dat tay wraperm 
THY WPCYEPOVOTA@Y AUAPTHULTaY, SY TH AyoKH TH 
&%, 

In this sentence the translation seems 
to fail in three particulars. 1. The 
word wapeorg does not properly signify 
remission or forgiveness, but frassing by, 
or fassing over, as the margin in our 
Bible properly points out,—2. dra, with 
an accusative case after it, does not 
mean for or in order to a thing; but 
because, or on account of.—3. The term 
Tecyeyevoray, being evidently opposed to 
the expression ev tw voy xaipw (at this 
period of time) in the next verse, must 
mean not simply sins that are fast, but 
sins commitied in former periods of time. 
The sentence will then run thus—/or 
a demonstration of his righteousness, be- 
cause of the passing by of sins, committed 
in former freriods of time, through the 
JSorbearance of God. 

The force of this passage will more 
Clearly appear by a review of the con- 
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text, which deserves to be studied with 
the utmost attention. 

The apostle enters upon his subject 
at -the ninth verse ; and, by various 
quotations from the Old Testament, 
shews the deplorable state of mankind 
by nature; proving that doth Jews and 
Gentiles are all under sin. There is 
none righteous, no not one ; thereis none 
that understandeth,; there is none that 
seeketh after God, ver. 10,11. So that 
every mouth must be stofified, and ail 
the world become guilty before God, and 
stand exposed to his righteous judg- 
ment, ver. 19. Therefore by the deeds 


of the law, there shall no flesh be justified — 


in his sight ; for by the lawis the knowl- 
edge of sin, ver. 10; but no deliverance 
from its guiltand power. But now the 
righteousness of God without the lawis 
manifested, being witnessed by the law 
and the prophets, ver. 2}. That is, 
God hath at Jength clearly made known 
his method of justifying sinncrs, who 
lie under the condemning sentence of 
the law ; which method was revealed, 
though somewhat: obscurely, by the 
sacrifices and other services of the law, 
as well as by the more express declara- 
tions of the prophets. 


All hope of justification by our own 
righteousness being cut off, we are gra- 
cieusly led to the fountain ofiened for 
sin and uncleanness. Our case jis not 
hopeless. Though we have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God, we may 
stillbe justified freely by his grace,through 
the redemption that its in Jesus Christ ; 
whom God hath set forth tobe a prrofittia- 
tion, through fai'hin his blood, ver. 24,25. 

The apostle then proceeds to observe 
that the forbearance of God, in passing 
by the sins of mankind, committed in 
former periods of the world, had cast a 
cloud, as it were, upon his holiness and 
justice; which were never sufficiently 
vindicated by the heaviest judgments 
hitherto inflicted on sinners. But now, 
at length, by laying our sins upon his 
own dear son, that spotiess Lamb of 
God, he hath demonstrated, in the 
clearest manner, the righteousness of 
his laws, the justice of his government, 
and his own immaculate purity, requir, 
ing an all-sufficient atonement for sin 
while he receives returning sinners to 
mercy. He hath declared, or demon- 
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strated, at this time his righteousness ; 


that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus, ver. 26: 


O mysterious union of grace and jus- 
tice ! : 

This passage of scripture proves, that 
it would have been inconsistent with the 
justice of God to receive such guilty 
wretches as we are to mercy, without 
giving at the same time a complete 
vindication of his righteousness. Such 
a vindication is effected by the suffer- 
ings of our Redeemer, who, wiih in- 
finite condescension, came into. the 
world which he had made, and dare our 
sins in his own body on the tree, that by 
his strifes we might be healed. 


If then we would form a right con- 
ception of the malignity of sin, we must 
look at our Redeemer, considering at 
once the dignity of his person, and the 
rreatness of his sufferings. 


The punishments inflicted on men, at 
different periods of the world, for their 
iniquities, are truly awful. Our minds 
are struck with reverential fear when 
we contemplate the various judgments 
of war, of famine, and of pestilence. 


Yhe overwhelming earthquakes, and 


the devouring fire from heaven, ought 
strongly to impress us with a sense of 
the evil of sin. But neither these, nor 
the inundation of the whole earth, can 
convey an adequate idea of the enor. 
mity of our transgressions. But when 
we know that He who was in the form of 
God, and thought tt no robbery to be equal 
with God, humbled himself to become 
man for our sakes, that he might mag. 
nify the law by bearing the punishment 
of our transgressions, we may then 
form some positive notion of the tre- 
mendous guilt of sin, and of the won- 
derful combination of the justice and 
mercy of God, manifested in our for- 
giveness and acceptance. 


Angels, who behold the face of our 
Father who is in heaven, obtain more 
enlarged views of the manifold wisdom 
of God by the displays which the re- 
demption of sinners has occasioned. 
Eph. it. 10. This subject they wil. 
lingly contemplate with profound medi- 
tation, and no doubt obtain also ‘an in- 
crease of happiness from their enlarged 
views of the divine glory manifested in 
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the mystery of redeeming love. 1 Pet, 
i, 72, 

With what astonishment, then, should 
the believer in Christ reflect on the 
means required and employed to deliver 
him from the curse of the law, and to 
bring him into a state of favour with 
God. What gratitude should possess 
his inmost soul for these benefits : and 
how ardently should he desire to glorify 
the Saviour of the world by the most 
steady and active obedience. W.H. 


SOREN 

For the Christian Observer. 
I am desirous of submitting to the 
Christian Observer some thoughts on 
Rev. xvii. 10, 11, with that diffidence,. 
however, which becomes any applica- 
tion of scripture prophecy to present 
events. 

The woman described in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, is admitted by most 
commentators to signify the city of 
Rome : and it can scarcely be doubted 
that christian Rome is meant, when we 
consider the figurative expressions to 
be the same which are used by the an. 
cient prophets to denote the church in 
a fallen and corrupt state. 

The city, seated on seven hills, an. 
swers to the ecclesiastical state, sup- 
ported, at different periods, by seven 
regal powers. The period marked by 
the prophetic vision in verse ten, is 
precisely that, in which five were fallen, 
or withdrawn, from being heads of sup- 
fort to the woman. One only remained 
to which that character could be appli- 
ed, after which the seventh was to arise 
and continue for a short space. 


If we contemplate Europe at the be- 
ginning of the present century, we shall 
find five kingdoms which, in their time, 
have been eminent supporters of the 
papal cause withdrawn from it: Zing- 
land by its early reformation ; France 
by its recent apostacy ; Portugal, Spain, 
and Vafiles, by the state of weakness 
and dependence to which they are 
themselves reduced ; Austria alone re- 
maining, as an independent power, in 
communion with the Church of Rome. 
According to this interpretation, the 
time is come for the appearance of the 
seventh king as ahead of support. And 
do we not see anew empire formed: 
the ruler of which has already restored 
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the ministers of the Roman worship in 
France, though hitherto) in a very de- 
graded state? This restoration; a work 
he boasts of as entirely his own, met 
with so much opposition, that he him- 
self has said ‘6 2¢ cost him more efforts 
than the victory of Marengo.’* He 


will, doubtless, prosecute the work he 


has begun, and when the joniijical 
crown is added, as I expect it will, to 
the honours of his family, he will surely 
cause it to share the splendour of his 
own diadem. 

The dominion of the Pope as a secu- 
lar frrince,a dominion diffused wherever 
popery is established, is, I think, the 
eighth, mentioned verse eleventh, as de- 
rived from the seven kings, and consti- 
tuting the main body of support to the 
corrupt church. This dominion has, 
in our sight, been as it were wounded 
to death, which deadly wound, if /Acaled, 
many will wonder, and extol, and attach 
themselves to a power thus restored 
and thus supported. 

If this statement possesses truth, it 
suggests a caution to those who have 
rashly concluded the papacy to be finally 
overthrown, and may lead others to 
consider the religious instruction of the 
children of the poor in protestant coun- 
tries, as a point, not only of moral, but 
of great folitical importance. 

Iam aware that my interpretation 
of the seven heads clashes with the 
received opinion of the ten horns, be- 
ing the division of the ancient Roman 
empire ; but I take the horns to be 
the organized force, or standing armies 
of the ** peoples, nations, and tongues, ’ 
on which it is said, rrseticnth 
“the whore sitteth,”’ (for I am™iehend 
the “many waters,’ ver. 1, to be ex- 
planatory of “ the beast,” ver. 3.) But 
this will be fully understood when the 
horns * receive power as kings one hour 
with the beast,” which is, probably, 
that “hour of temptation which shall 
come ufion all the world to try them that 
dwelt on the earth.’? C..L, 


Ae TB | may be permitted to note in 





favour of the interpretation I have 


* These words were repeated to a very re- 
spectable friend of mine in Paris, by a person 
connected with the consular family, preyious 
to. the recommengement of the war. 
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given, that at the period previous'to the 
coming of the seventh king, the angel 
describes the eighth to be “the beast 
that was and Zs not ;’”’ and it is evident 
that the power of the Pope, as a secu- 
lar prince; is at present suspended. 
scl as 
For the Christian Observer. 
THE FALL AND PUNISHMENT OF DAVID 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Tue sacred historians, in the account 
which they give of pious persons, de- 
scribe their vices as well as their vir- 
tues: they attempt neither to palliate 
or conceal their faults, nor to exagge- 
rate their excellences; but represent 
them just as they were. Theaccount 
of David is, in this respect, remarka- 
ble. He is described as zealous for 
the service of God, and attached to his 
worship, in no instance giving way to 
idolatry, the prevailing sin of the times. 
And for these qualities he is honoured 
with the high title of being a man after 
God’s own heart ; that is, ready to ful- 
fii all his will against idolatry faith- 
fully and completely. On the other 
hand, his character is stained with some 
gress sins. Those sins we see faith- 
fully related with all their aggrava. 
tions, and at the same time, are in- 
formed of the exemplary punishment 
which followed them. 

For several years of his life David 
had been in great affliction, and in con- 
tinual danger, He was hunted by Saul 
like a partridge upon the mountains, 
and compelled to take up his residence 
in the caves of the desert. Yet it was 
not during this state of trial and diffi- 
culty that he so grossly fell. Then 
we only view the faith, the resignation, 
the humility, the patience, and the 
meekness of the servant of God. It 
was when God had put an end to his 
troubles: when he had given him first 
the crown of Judah, and then that of 
Israel: when he had blessed him with 
prosperity on every side, and had given 
him the necks of his enemies. 

These circumstances are not, indeed, 
to be considered as the direct causes 
of his sin, but they probably disposed 
and prepared the heart to fall by temp. 
tation. It is the natural effect of pros- 


perity to bring on a state of mind fa- 
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vourable to sin. It cherishes and fos- 
ters a carnal taste. It indisposes the 
soul for self-denial, watchfulness, and 
hamility. It relaxes the fervour of 
application to the throne of grace ; for 
where there is a fulness of enjoyment, 
there will be little ardour in asking for 
other things. When the soul is at 
ease, rejoicing in earthly blessings, it 
is too apt to be well contented without 
those which are spiritual and heavenly. 
Thus it is probable, that the effect of 
great prosperity upon David’s mind 
(for David was but a man) might have 
been to render him less watchful; less 
fervent in secret prayer ; less afraid 
of sin; more earthly-minded; more 
disposed to the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures of every kind than he was 
before : so that the temptations which 
he could easily have withstood in the 
time of adversity, came upon him with 
double power, when his soul was 
weakened and enervated by long pros- 
perity, and its natural effects. 

Here let us pause to lament the de- 
pravity of human nature, which makes 
even the mercies of God the occasions 
of sin: so that men would not be guilty 
of so many gross offences against bim, 
were he less merciful and kind than he 
is. This consideration also may tend 
to reconcile us to the afflictions and ca- 
lamities which prevail in the world; 
for, perhaps the removal of these 
might greatly contribute to increase 
sin in the world, and thus in the end 
introduce a greater degree of misery 
also. 

The mind of David being thus per- 
haps predisposed, no sooner does 
temptation present itself; than he 
yields to it. Doubtless there had been 
times innumerable when he would have 
turned from it at once, and the spell 
would have been broken. He would 
have resisted the devil, and the devil 
would have fled from him. Danger- 
ous as temptation at all times is, yet 
had it found him calling. upon the 
Lord, and waiting upon him for help 
in a humble watchful frame, the Lord 
would have even over-ruled it for good. 
But now, alas! he gives way to the 
seduction. No man, it is true, can 
prevent the occurrence of sudden and 
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unsolicited temptations. Perhaps no 
man can entirely prevent their taking 
hold, in some degree, of his heart. 
But to yield to them, to bring them 
into effect, is something positive, re- 
quiring time, reflection, deliberation, 
contrivance. Itis in not fleeing from 
temptation, in parlying with it, in tak. 
ing counsel to accomplish it, that euilt 
begins. ‘Thus lust conceived in David 
and brought forth sin, and the anointed 
of the Lord is taken in the snare of the 
ungodly, goes like an ox to the slaugh- 
ter, not considering that it is for his 
life. : 

Oh! had David paused but for one 
moment! had he retired a while to 
reflect on what he was about to do! 
had he but put up a prayer for divine 
help; or gone into company, or ap- 
plied to business, to divert the channel 
of his thoughts; surely the snare would 
have been broken, and he would have 
escaped. But, alas! he stands a mel- 
ancholy monument of what the best 
men are capable of doing, when they 
forsake God. 

And now we are called to behold the 
awful manner in which crimes are 
linked to each other in bonds almost 
indissoluble, so that he who is guilty 
of one gross act of sin, can neyer say 
how enormous may be the amount of 
criminality to which it leads. 

What must have been David’s feel- 
ings after the perpetration of the first 
crime! The sense ofthe divine pre- 
sence, and the inspiring hope of the 
divine favour, and of eternal glory, 
would immediately withdraw from him. 
up at the hour of prayer to 
le of the Lord? The holy 
rites and the sacred place would re- 
proach him, and say, *“ we are pure :” 
his own sweet psalms, perhaps, would 
awaken the bitter recollection—*“ Who 
shall go up to the house of the Lord; 
or ascend his holy hill? Even he that 
hath clean hands, and a pure heart.” 
Shall he retire into ‘his closet, and 
there touch his sacred harp? His heart 
would be in no tune for the songs of 
Zion. Would he join those with 






whom be once used to walk to the house 
of God, and to take sweet counsel on di- 
The conscious sense of 


vine things ? 
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guilt would make his tongue dumb and 
his heatt hard. With what face could 
he meet his servants, and look upon 
those whom he used to reprove or ex- 
port? Their very eyes intently fixed 
upon his would confound him with 
shame and apprehension. Should he 
join his partner in sint The guilty 
hours spent with her would be embit- 
tered by the reflection of the ruin he 
had brought upon her soul. “In short,a 
degree of harduess ofheart and despe- 
rateness wouldbe induced, which would 
render him unfit for, and incapable of, 
those holy exercises in which he once 
placed his chief delight: and guilt 
would reign in his heart. 

‘The consequences of David’s crime 
are now becoming visible, and in order 
to hide them he has recourse to the 
lowest artifices. He sends for the in- 
jured husband. He treats-him with a 
base and unworthy subtlety, and en- 
deavours to impose upon him a spu- 
rious offspring. How must the noble 
refusal of the brave soldier to sleep on 
his bed while the ark of God was 
abroad, and the armies of Israel were 
encamped to fight the ba‘tles of his be- 
loved though treacherous sovereign, 
have cut him to the soul. Doubtless 
this was but one of many daggers 
which his crime had plunged into his 
heart. 

When deceit would not prevail, a 
fresh crime is, resorted to: a crime at 
which David would once have shud- 
dered. He had been the seducer of 
Uriah’s wife: he now becomes the 
tempter of her husband to sin. But 
neither would this avail. The faithful 
soldier, even when overcome with 
wine, refuses to yield. to the tempta- 
tion. It is remarkable of sin, that one 
act so paves the way for another, that 
there is scarcely any crime, however 
llagrant, which may not be committed 
when the mind is brought to it step by 
step. David, urged by the dread of a 
husband’s detection (though what was 
detection when his crime was already 
known to God?) determines to add 


murder to adultery: to kill his ser-. 


vant, one of the bravest and most faith. 
ful of his servants, the man whom he 
had so grossly abused: to murder him 
Christ, Obsery. No. 32. 
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by an act of the basest perfidy at the 
very moment he was braving death in 
his defence. Nor could he rest till 
news was brought him that Uriah was 
slain, in order that he might enjoy his 
riminal intercourse without fear. 

Here let us pause to consider what 
David once was, and what he is now 
become. Once the leader of the Lord’s 
people, the first in the sanctuary, the 
zealous restorer of divine worship, 
the sweet singer of Israel. . Who that 
had once heard his pious strains, and 
seen his devout addresses to God, could 
have ever thought that he would have 
so fallen ! Who but should tremble to 
see the holy David so deeply immers- 
ed in guilt ! How fallen must he have 
appeared to the servants whom he 
sent for Bathsheba: to Bathsheba when 
he solicited her to sin: to Uriah when 
he seduced him to intoxication : to Joab 
when he gavethe perfidious order for 
Uriah’s murder: to the messenger 
sent with the tidings of his death! 
How must all these have been harden-~ 
ed in their own sin by the example of 
the royal transgressor ! 

David’s wicked schemes had now 
succeeded to his wish. Uriah can no 
more disturb the bed of the seducer 
and murderer. No obstacle now re- 
mains to enjoyment. But at this mo- 
ment the divine hand arrests him, and 
God is pleased in mercy to interpose 
to save his servant from everlasting 
destruction. With a heartso hearden- 
ed, a conscience so seared, a soul. so 
habituated to sin, David would proba- 
bly have remained in ‘the awful state 
into which he had fallen, had not God: 
by his grace rescued him from it. It 
was his mercy alone which saved David. 

The mode in which it pleased God 
to touch his heart is remarkable. To 
the claims of justice and the feelings 
of zenerosity, David, though greatly 
fallen, was not yet lost; and by these 
still remaining traces of grace the pro- 
phet addresses his conscience. What 
self-deceit is there inthe human heart! 
David could be wroth with the man 
who had taken a lamb from his poor 
‘eighbour ; yet he did not feel the far 
more flagrant iniquity of robbing Uriah 
of his wife and of his life. So are men 
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blind to their own vices, while they 
can clearly behold and keenly censure 
the faults of others. But the time of 
God’s merey was. come. The scales 
of blindness. fall from his eyes. His. 
heart is softened. He feels the guilt 
of his sin. He stands seH-condemned 
before the prophet ; and his aggravated 
transgressions are forgiven. 

By comparing the account of Da- 
vid’s penitence, 2. Sam. xii. with what 
he has himself said in the Psalms, we 
shall perceive that his repentance was 
sincere and his grief poignant. In the 
fifty-first psalm, written evidently upon 
his repentance after .this fall, we find 
the most-fervent prayers for pardon 
and grace, and the most humbling con- 
fessions of his guilt and misery. In 
the thirty-second psalm, which seems 


also to have been written upon the 


same occasion, we find him speaking 
of his bones waxing old with weeping 
all the day long, and of the hand of the 
Lord being so heavy upon him that his 
moisture was turned into the drought 
of summer. God, we are told, forgave 
his sins; and we know that neither 
David, nor any other sinner, could. be 
forgiven but in the way of deep humi- 
liation and unfeigned repentance. 

But when God forgives, he does not 
always wholly spare. He may pardon 
the sinner so as not to bring him into 
eternal condemnation, and yet punish 
him severely. And this was the case 
with David. Besides the wound 
which his soul had sustained, and 
which, perhaps, might never after- 
watds be entirely healed, we see his 
future life harassed by perpetual sor- 
rows. He had acted perfidiously- to 
Uriah, and his own Sons acted perfidi- 
ously to him. Not only was he de- 
prived of his child, the fruit. of his 
crime, but he is driven from his 
throne ; his house Is stained by blood; 
his family is polluted by scenes of in- 
cestuous lust, and distracted by fatal 
dissensions. From that ttme the sword 
departed not from his house ; but vio- 
lence, and animosity, and blood, dark- 
ened the remainder of his life : so that 
alkthe inhabitants of Jerusalem who 
had known of his sin, would, doubtless, 
se¢ the hand of God avenging it, and 
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say, ** This hath God wrought,” for 
they would perceive that it was his 
work. 

. Let then thisdreadful fallof David in- 
duce us to guard against declensions in 
grace, and to watch against temptation. 
Let no one be'too secure. Who can 
say he shall stand when David fell? 
He who, on the day before, should 
have foretold that David would so soon 
commit adultery, and be stained with 
blood, would have been regarded asa 
base calumniator. Our real strength 
is in the consciousness of our weak- 
ness, in earnest prayer to God, and in 
dependance on divine grace. Should 
we neglect these, such is the corrup- 
tion of the human heart when tempta- 
tion and opportunity call it forth, that 
neither piety, nor grace enjoyed, nor 
mercies, - nor divine communications 
in time past, can secure us from fall- 
ing. Even David fell into the gross- 
est sin. 

Let us particularly beware of mak- 
ing use of the fall of David as an ex- 
cuse for sin, or as a ground on which 
to build the presumptuous hope that 
the grace, which was extended to him, 
must be extended to us also. Are we 
in parallel circumstances with David?! 
David did not sin upon the presump- 
tion of being restored. He was taken 
unawares by a violent temptation. Do 
we also resemble David in his former 
state, and possess the same zeal and 
love to God which influenced him: 
We should have as many prayers in 
store as he had, and have offered them 
up with the same sincerity and fervour. 
And after all, have we any right to 
expect that God should send a prophet 
to raise us up? Was God a debtor to 
Dayid to restore him? Is he bound to 
bring any person back who wilfully de- 
parts from him ? Consider also, af we 
are restored, our repentance, our sul- 
ferings, if they resemble David’s, will 
be no light things. His sorrow was 
acute ; and bis afflictions, even after 
he was pardoned, were suchas no man 
can think of without shuddering. 

-‘Fhus whatever hope the story of 
David may give to the real penitent, 
(and to him blessed beGod it does give 
hope) it affords none to the sinner who 
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presumes to sin in expectation that 
the divine mercy will restore and par- 
don him. In a word, the whole of this 
account exactly harmonises with every 
other part of the sacred recerd. It 
shews us in how fallen and rained a 
state man is; how much exposed to 
temptation and danger ; how prone to 
sink deeper and deeper in guilt, if left 
to himself; how much indebted to the 
divine mercy if restored: and how 
strongly the character of God, as hat- 
ing and avenging sin, is made to ap- 
pear, even when his mercy has led him 
to pardon the sinner. N. D.. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As I am well convinced that the mo- 
dération with which your work is'con- 
ducted is, under God, one great cause 
of its success, you will, doubtless, en- 
courage every effort which is directed 
to so blessed an end. It has be 
ceived almost as an axiom ti 
tremes meet. That they aré lly 
preductive of evil in the degree in 
which they depart [rem the true mean, 
experience fully proves. Like the 
diverging radii of a circle, if equally 
produced from the centre, they all 
meet at length in the same circumfer- 
ence. It isthus with respect to many 
questions ip divinity. From ignorance, 
prejudice, or other causes of error, we 
too frequently run into an extreme 
as opposite to the truth, as it is distant 
from the contrary extreme which we 
wish to avoid : whereas by © strictly 
limiting our inguires respecting theo- 
logical subjects, tothe word of God ; 
by divesting ourselves of prejudice ; 
and by asking ‘counsel in every difficul- 
ty of the Father of Lights; we might 
be enablegl, in the spirit of love, to re- 
concile discordant opinions and to vin- 
dicate the truth. 

I would apply the above remark. to 
a question lately mentioned in your 
miscellany, the universality of redemp- 
“ion. Bishop Hall, in his Pracema- 
KER, recommends it to us to comply 
with our brethren so far as we safely 
may. Which rule he illustrates as 
follows—“ Thus in the modern ques- 
tion concerning the extent of the bene- 
fit of Christ’s death and passion, while 
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some. teach that Christ died for ail 
mankind, others that he died only for 
some, viz. those that believe ; a learned 
and discreet moderator goes between 
both, and yielding something to either 
part, reconciles both. When we Say, 
Christ died for mankind, we mean, 
saith he, that Christ died for the bene- 
Now let this dene. 


hereabouts will cease ; forif this dene- 


fit be considered’ as the remission of 


sins, and the salvation of our souls, 
these are benefits obtainable only upon 
the condition of faith and reftentance. 
On the one side, no man will say that 
Christ died to this end, to procure sal- 
vation and forgiveness to every one, 
whether they believe and repent or no: 
so on the other, none will deny but 
that he died to this end, that salvation 
and remission should redound fo ald 
and every one, in case they should re- 
pent and believe: for this depends 
upon the sufficiency of that price which 
our Saviour paid for the redemption of 
the world: and to pay a price sufficient 
for the redemption of all and every one 
is, ina fair sense, to redeem all and 
every one. Thus he, (viz. the mode- 
rator) so as neither part can find fault 
with the decision, and both must rest 
satisfied.” 

Thus, according to Bishop Tiall, the 
golden mean seems to be, that the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ is sufficient 
to atone for the’sins of the whole world, 
but is available only for those who re- 
pent and believe the gospel. The offer 
of salvation is freely and fairly made ta 
ali mankind; but all do not accept it: 
for all have not that penitence and faith 
without which they cannot be saved. 
Thus too are‘the scriptures reconciled. 
God “is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance;"" and. yet, though ™ many 
are called, few are chosen.” | 

I apprehend, Sir, that some of the 
most difficult subjects of controversy 
might, in like manner, be reconciled, 
did we but endeavour “ exnere homi. 
nem,” to put off the man, to repress 
hasty impressions and prejudices, and 
did ‘our charity teach us to mince 
those errors which we cannot suppress ; 
and where we find extremes, to strain 
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both parts what we may, to meet inthe 
mean.” It will be a blessed day, Sir, 
for the Church of England, when all 
who proless to be her sons.will imitate 
her wise and pious moderation ; wiil 
neither torture nor attenuate the plain 
meaning of the scriptures; but will 
endeavour to reconcile discordant opi- 
nions, by permitting the word of God to 
speak for itself, and by resting con- 
tented with not being wise above that 
which is written. POETHOS. 


Se ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Havine thrown togethera few thoughts 
on the important subject of practical 
preaching, I submit them to your pe- 
rusal. If you think it expedient, you 
are at liberty to insert them in your 
miscellany. 

It is to be Jamented, Sir, that, in this 
day of profession, practical preaching, 
or, in other words, the explanation and 
enforcement of the duties of christian- 
ity in connection with its doctrines, Is 
fallen into much neglect and disrepute 
among those who are commonly term- 
ed the religious world. We see that 
those preachers are invariably most 
popular, who treat least of the precepts 
of the gospel. Inshort, the prevailing 
taste of the religious world is too much 
for doctrinal preaching to the utter ex- 
clusion of practical. This taste is gain- 
ing ground daily ; and, unless it be re- 
sisted and repressed, we may speedily 
expect to see half of the apostle Paul’s 
writings become a dead letter, and the 
New Testament curtailed of half its 

contents, and stript of half its excel- 
tency. 

It is not difficult to trace the reasons 
ofthis neglect. It originates partly in 
the bad use which is commonly made 
of the morality of the gospel, by the 
enforcement of evangelical precepts 
upon the ground of merit ; which leaves 
people destitute of any effectual mo- 
tive to the performance of them, and 
ignorant of the only true principle of 
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cion to the discussion of any precept of 
the gospel, even when enforced upon 
proper principles ; and to go away dis- 
satished with such a sermon, as if mo. 
rality and the gospel] were at variance, 
and the preaching of the one excluded 
the preaching of the other. 

But there is another reason for this 
neglect of more extensive influence 
than the\former. It is to be met with 
in that secret aversion which most peo. 
ple, and even good men, have to insti- 
tuting a close and cautious scrutiny 
into their own hearts, and to. measur- 
ing their conduct by the rigorous 
standard ofthe gospel. To this, Lam 
afraid, is to be imputed the repugnance 
which we meet with in the religious 
world to that kind of preaching, which, 
though by their ownconfession proceed. 
ing upon right principles, yet explains 
and enforces the preceptive parts of the 
rospel, cefines their limits, points out 
their tendency, and presses home their 
nce. So long as. religion is 
fied to doctrines and articles of 
faith, many people are the best chris- 
tians inthe world. They can “ under. 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge.” 
No doctrine comes amiss to them: 
nothing is too hard for their intellectual 
digestion. ‘To believe is easy ; to be 
orthodox ischeap. But if they be told, 
upon the euthority of an apostle, that, 
‘as the body without the spirit isdead, 
so faith without works is dead also ;”’ 
itis morality, it is’ legality, it is any 
thing but the gospel ; and St. Jamesis 
convicted of Arminianism ! 

But there is an objection made to 
practical preaching, by which many 
people pretend to justify their aversion 
to it. tis intimated in effect, if not 
in words, that practical preaching is for 
real christians superfluous and unne- 
cessary. We are told—‘* make tlie 
tree good, and the frnit will be good; 
for a good tree cannot bring forth cor- 
rupt fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit :’’ from all which 
it is contended that, when men are 
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course and by necessity. Accordingly 
the inference is virtually drawn, though 
not always openly expressed, that all 
that preaching, which explains and 
presses home the precepts of the gos- 
pel, is.of little use to those who possess 
the principle of love to God; because 
this principle renders all instruction on 
these points unnecessary. 

The passage of scripture which has 
been advanced is, indeed, of high au- 
thority ; for it delivers the judgment 
of an infallible teacher. But perhaps 
it may appear, that in order to making 
the tree good, so far as this lies with 
tl: preacher, who is only an instru- 
ment in the hand of God, practical in- 
struculon 's as requisite as doctrinal ; 
and that both should operate to the 
same end, each in its proper place in 
the scale of importance; one as the 
foundation, and the other as the super- 
structure of religion in the soul. With- 
out this view of the subject, how are 
we to account fur the practical sermons 
of our Lord, and the practical intruc- 
tions of his apostles, which, I may cer- 
tainly venture to say, constitute one 
half of the writings of the New Tes- 
tament! Why does the enforcement of 
christian duties and evangelical virtues 
compose so great a part of their dis- 
courses, if they thought these instruc- 
tions superfluous, and that. when they 
had once supplied their converts with 
4 principle of action, they might send 
them to seek elsewhere for a rule and 
aremembrancer! It may be said that, 
in the first ages of the church, the con- 
verts stood in need of information upon 
these subjects ;, but that, for us, who 
have the gospel before us, such infor- 
Mation is not necessary. This, I an- 
Swer, was not true in many Instances. 
he Corinthians and’ other churches 
had received the gospel. and no doubt 
understood the nature and obligation of 
its moral precepts, as well as of. its 
prominent doctrines, before. St. Paul 
addressed to them his epistles. — St. 
Peter found it necessary to “ stir-up 
the pure minds (of christians) by way 
of remembrance.” St. Paul also ex- 
horts Titus to “ put” his. flock “ in 
mind” of their duties, which expres- 
sion evidently supposes their previous 
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knowledge of these duties; but equal- 
ly supposes their lamentable slowness 
and forgetfulness in the observance of 
them, without minute discussion and 
repeated enforcement. 

But it may be said again, (for I am 
willing to meet every objection,) that 
the precepts of the gospel, however 
important, are yet plain and obvious, 
that no one can be at.a loss to compre- 
hend them: whereas in its doctrines 
there are some things * hard to be un- 
derstood ;”? that they are, for the most 
part, uncommon and mysterious ; and 
that, therefore, people are in much 
greater danger of missing the true na- 
ture and meaning of these than of the 
precepts of christianity, which need 
only to be read in order to be perceived. 
From all this it might be inferred, that 
the discussion of doctrines is of vastly 
greater importance than the explana- 
tion of precepts. It must, indeed, be 
allowed, that it should be a point of 
great moment with ministers, to put 
their hearers in possession of clear and 
determinate notions concerning the 
principal doctrines of the gospel, a 
failure in whichis a cause of sad per- 
plexity to christians, and of triumph to 
unbelievers, But I am not insisting 
upon ore kind of ‘preaching to the ex- 
clusion of the other. Let each preserve 
its proper rank, and attract the atten- 
tion due to it, and all will be right. I 
must contend, however, in answer to 
the foregoing objection, that the pre- 
cepts of the gospel are not so obvious 
as to standin little need of discussion. 
These precepts are, for the most part, 
general, which was irleed hardly to be 
avoided without swelling the volume 
of the New Testament to an Immode- 
rate bulk. God has given the text, 
and left it to his ministers to study the 
explanation. It should, therefore, be 
the business of the ministers of God 
to take these precepts as it were to 
pieces, to extract'their contents, and 
to point out the particulars which they 
contain. The scriptures warn us to 
‘+ abstain from all appearance of evil ;” 
but in this admonition are compre- 
hended very many particulars not ex- 
ceedingly obvious to common minds, 
and which many people have little lei- 
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sure, and still less inclination, to dis- 
cover. But the preacher’s province is, 
in spite of ignorance and aversion, to 
point out and press home these par- 
ticulars. The same thing may be said 
of most other precepts; and, if this be 
the case, it will follow that the discus- 
sion ofthe precepts and admonitions is 
little less requisite than the explana. 
tion of doctrines. 
It is the language of many people: 
« Let the love of God to sinners, in the 
ift of his Son Jesus Christ, be con- 
stantly held forth before an audience of 
real christians, and there will be no 
need of enforcements to obedience and 
a holy life.”? True christians, itis said, 
will go away from such a sermon better 
disposed to act in conformity with the 
will of God and with the precepts of the 
gospel, than from the best practical 
dissertation. I will suppose, for the 
present, this assertion to be true; still 
it does not, in any great degree, affect 
the point for which I contend, that 
practical preaching is as requisite as 
doctrinal, For my question is not so 
much about the frincifle, asthe rule of 
a christian’s actions; not so much 
about what he may be disfosed, as 
about what he may be fitted andl fre. 
fared to do. Tobe disposed is one 
thing ; to be directedis another. The 
truth is, that people “ perish,’’ not so 
much from want of a motive as for 
<“¢ lack of knowledge”’ on this impor- 
tant subject. Their thoughts are sel- 
dom directed from the pulpit to the 
study and contemplation of the morality 
of the gospel. Consequently they ob- 
tain no settled, clear, and determinate 
notions, concernr:g its nature, extent, 
and obligation, Particular duties are, 
as it seems to me, not sufficiently dis- 
cussed and inculcated; and, on this 
account, peoplecontent themselves with 
a vague und general comprehension of 
evangelical precepts, and seem to think 
that their christian obedience is abun- 
dantly manifested, if,in most instances, 
they transgress not the letter of a com- 
mandment. It may be said, that the 
same love, which supplies a real chris- 
tian with a motive to obedience, will 
likewise prompt him to study how he 
may render his obedience most perfect 
and effectual, But is thisin reaiity the 
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case ? Do many of those, whom yet we 
are unwilling to think uncenverted per. 
sons, seck to comprehend the nature 
extent, and excellency of God’s holy 


law, and thus in their closets supply ~ 
the deficiencies of the pulpit? Have ail 
leisure to do this? Have all ability? 
and, what is more, have-all inclination ? 
A man, it is my opinion, must be very 
far advanced in a godly life before he 
can calmly enter upon a rigorous com- 
parison of his conduct with the requi- 
sitions of the gospel; before he can 
contentedly sit down to expose any lit. 
tle evasion, by which he may have jus. 
tified himself in the neglect of a divi. 
command ; or to detect any minute so. 
phistry by which, perhaps, he may have 
endeavoured to explain away the mean- 
ing of some positive precept, in order 
to suit an occasional convenience, or 
gratify a favourite appetite. We talk 
loudly, indeed, of the deceitfulness of 
the human heart; but do we make it 
our frequent business to lay open this 
deceitfuiness in ourselves? For, to di- 
rect us in this unpleasant, but whole- 
some, scrutiny is one of the main ob- 
jects of practical preaching. It is in 
vain then for people to insist, that the 
possession of right principles of obedi- 
ence supersedes the necessity of prac- 
tical preaching ; because the grand ob. 
ject of this preaching is, not so much 
to supply us with a motive to obedience, 
as to furnish’ us with instruction on 
points of christian sanctity and self-de- 
nial ; and, since the best of men are not 
always very forward to probe their own 
hearts, it should be the business of 
ministers to do it for them, 

But more than this: [ do not alte- 
gether subscribe to the truth of the as- 
serttion above stated, the substance of 
which is this, “ That a sermon, which 
contains a mere general representation 
of the love of God to sinners, will, in 
reality, produce all the moral effect 
that can be wished for, witlrout much 
intermixture of >a practical “nature.” 
The real effect of such a sermon (and 
many such there are) is, I scruple not 
to say, admiration of the preacher rather 
than advantage for ourselves ; and since 
we are apt sometimes to mistake ple2- 
sure for improvement, and to suppose 
that what delights us must do us good, 
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it is no wonder that people attribute the 
elevation of mind, with which they may 
return from such discourses, to some 
secret gracious influence upon their 
hearts. But the true proof of the utili- 
ty of such a sermon is not to be sought 
for in any immediate impressions which 
it produces, however glowing and fer- 
vent they may be; but in its deep and 
durable effect upon the future conduct. 
I would not ask people concerning such 
a discourse :—* Does it make you /eel 
as if you loved God better than before ?” 
but, * Does it make you act as. if you 
did so??? Nor would I put this question 
to them, as they were returning from 
the place of worship glowing with ad- 
miration; but after the interval of a 
week or a fortnight, at the end of which 
time I am afraid praise would be the 
only testimony which many would have 
to produce in favour of the sermon. 
Again, concerning such a discourse l 
would not inquire of the hearers, whe- 
ther it had caused them to pour forth 
some sincere and fervent ejaculations 
to heaven. This effect is good, but it 
may be transitory. I would ask, whe- 
ther it had made them more vigilant 
over the risings of anger, over habits 
of peevishness, pride, envy, or obstina- 
cy. Forit is the regulation and go- 
vernment of the tempers which, as it 
seems to me, forms the principal line 
of distinction between the morality of a 
christian and that of the world around 
him. It must be observed, that I am 
not now speaking of motives. Butthe 
people of the world can be moral.— 
Many of them can be sensible of the 
obligations to honesty, truth, chastity, 
and sobriety. But the suppression of 
evil tempers is with them a matter of 
very small concerm. It is a work of 
supererogation. ‘This conquest, the 
most difficult perhaps of all, is reserv- 
ed for the christian soldier. His motto 
is, “To him that overcometh ;” and, 
by the help of his God, he goes forth 
“conquering an? to conguer,”? To re- 
turn, however, to the point: it is my 
firm persuasion that, if the value of 
such sermons as exclude practical in. 
struction were to be estimated, not by 
Seeling, but by fact ; not by what people 
thought concerning them, but by what 
they did in consequence of them, these 
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discourses would, in the end, be found 
miserably wanting. 

I have thus, Sir, in this paper, en- 
deavoured to obviate some popular ob. 
jections to practical preaching. If you 
shall think fit to receive it, I may pos- 
sibly, at a ‘future time, submit to you 
some further considerations upon this 
topic. The subject is an important— 
is a neglected one ; and § should think 
myself happy, if, by this trifle, I could 
stir up some abler pen than my own 
to do justice to its importance. 

A FRIEND TO PRACTICAL 
PREACHING, 


oe ar 
Teo the Editor of the Christian Observer: 


In pursuance of my original plan, I 
proceed to make some additional ob- 
servations upon the last subject of my 
former communication. I wish your 
readers, Mr. Editor, to remember that, 
at present, I have no intention to dis- 
cuss the general advantages and disad. 
vantages of extemporaneous prayers 5 
but only to state that the use of them, 
and the neglect of certain parts of the 
services of our church, have a tendency 
to undermine secretly and impercepti- 
bly the foundations of the church. The 
first fact I shall bring forward is the 
custom of curtailing, either by abbre- 
viations or emissions, the morning and 
evening services of the church: J do 
not mean the occasional prayers, about 
which some latitude is allowed to the 
judgment of the officiating minister; 
but I speak of those parts of the ser- 
vices which are stated and unalterable. 
When this is done, and when (as it 
sometimes. happens) the person who 
does this makes use of an extemporary 
prayer before his sermon, or preaches 
for forty, fifty, or sixty minutes, what 
effect must be produced on the minds 
of the people ? May they not conclude 
that their pastor regards our church 
prayers as of little consequence ? Should 
they conclude that he puts greater value 
an his sermon and extempory prayer 
than on our church prayers, would not 
their conclusion~ be drawn from pre- 
mises sufficiently good? Would it not 
be much more decorous, much more 
agreeable to humility, much more be- 
neficial to the church, and much more 
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useful to the souls of the people, were 
he to shorten his sermon ten or fifteen 
minutes, and not to deprive the prayers, 
either by robbery or stealth, of proper- 
ty lawfully granted to them by our re- 
formers, and confirmed to them by the 
authority of succeeding . generations ? 
And let me ask, what possible advan- 
tage can be expected from an extem- 
porary prayer before the sermon? I 
have examined the matter, but still 
find my researches fruitiess; for it ap- 
pears to me, that our church service 
contains, in strong and nervous lan- 
guage, every petition proper for a 
mixed congregation, What necessity 


_ then can there be for extemporary 


additions ? Wo man having drunk old 
wine, straightway desireth new; for he 
saith the old is better. If it be proper 
to create a hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, an ability to digest 
spiritual food, the stimulants prescribed 
ought not to be made weaker and wea. 
ker, but ought to possess, at least, as 
miuch strength as those that were first 
administered. Generally speaking, 
however, what is unproductive of good 


does harm: and, in the present state of 


things, such extemporary prayers, de. 
livered with much greater emphasis 
and animation than were bestowed on 
our church prayers, give strength and 
more extensive influence to the effects 
which I have already shewn (p. 277) to 
be produced by extemporary sermons, 
and by the whole manner of conducting 
the service. 

From this subject I proceed to no- 
tice, that, in very many churches, the 
public prayers are never read except 
on Sundays, and some few other occa- 
sions ; and that where they are read 
daily, they are frequently despatched 
with indecent haste. It must be very 
irksome to a clergyman, who is much 
employed, to be obliged to read the 
prayers frequently to only three or four 
persons ; and [ admit that it would be 
well were the prayers less frequently 
appointed to be read in some churches. 
But what reason can there be for totally 
abolishing the old pious custom of pub- 
licly worshipping God more frequently 
than on Sundays? If the time of the 
day generally appointed for prayers be 
inconvenient, let it be altered. If you 
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say that people will notattend, I advise 


you to see if your public and private 


admonitions will not produce a salutary 
effect. 

I would in the next place observe, 
that some pious clergymen seldom or 
never make use of the prayers appoint- 


-ed by the church for the visitation of 


the sick; but sGbstitute in their place 
their own extemporary productions. 
It may be that our reformers never in. 
tended to confine the clergy to the form 
of our church, The cases of different 
sick persons may vary in a thousand 
ways and degrees: and it may frequent. 
ly—-it may generally be allowable for a 
clergyman to add something extempo- 
raneous, in order more particularly to 
suit the case of a sick person. But 
when the service of our church is so 
copious and excellent; when it con- 
tains much that will suit any case what- 
éver ; some portion of it ought always 
to be used by every clergyman who is 
called upon to visit those who are af- 
flicted by sickness. He ought to ask 
for the book of common prayer, and 
should, in every way, manifest a marked 
respect for its contents. In seasons of 
affliction the mind is easily and deeply 
impressed. These opportunities will 
be improved by every faithful, sound, 
pastor of our church. His first object 
will be that of producing a deep con- 
viction of sin, and sincere hearty re- 
pentance, both in the sick man, and 
also in his friends and relatives. He 
will then direct their views unto Jesus 
Christ, will exhort them to place their 
hopes of salvation only on the merits of 
the merciful Redeemer of the world; 
and will urge them to strive earnestly 
to obtain a heavenly inheritance. But 
attendance to a primary most important 
object cannot justify the neglect of an 
inferior secondary duty. In the present 
case, though inferior, it is highly im- 
portant ; though secondary, it demands 
attention from regard to honour, to duty, 
and consistency of character. When 4 
sick man possesses an humble teacha- 
ble disposition, when the minds of by- 
standers are solemnized by seeing 4 
friend emaciated with disease; then 
ought a clergyman to endeavour to im- 
press them all with the most favourable 
ideas of our church prayers, Both the 
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sick man and his friends will view, with 
some veneration, a book from which 
they derived. much instruction and con- 
solation in seasons of great distress; and 
which pointed. out to them words and 
petitions: to God admirably suited to 
their afflicted. condition. 

Let us, suppose that two clergymen, 
of equal. piety and. abilities, are placed 
in circumstances altogether similar. 
One .of them, .whem he prays, fora 
blessing on his public instructions, uses 
a collect of the church. His sermon is 
written with care-and judgment. He 
strives that it may be solid and instruc- 
tive, but striking and popular: . His. at- 
tendance on the sick, his public labours 
and private conyersations, convince his 
parishioners of his great esteem for the 
services of our church; and his whole 
conduct has a tendency to keep his con- 
gregation distinet from other religious 
patties... The other clergyman reads 
the prayers,and.occasionally commends 
them; but he makes use of extempo- 
rary prayers. when he visits the sick; 
and also. before.and after bis sermon: 
his public discourses also are not writ- 
ten down; and his: whole method is 
such as to tend to remove all distinc. 
tions between the Church of England 
and other denominations of christians. 
Let any man judge impartially, whether 
of these men will best support the 
church: which of their congregations 
will be in most danger of being drawn 
from her communion. Let us go far- 
ther, and. consider the real good which 
these men do inthe vineyard of Jesus 
Christ; and, if I. mistake. not. very 
greatly indeed, the former clergyman 
will. do the. most substantial permanent 
good, though. c andi some 
times favour the latter. 

CHURCHMAN. 
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Tue circumstances of the world:being 
considered, I profess myself no enemy 
to controversy. I would rather it did 
Not exist ;.and so would L. rather, that 
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narrower timits—when false and perni- 
cious opinions are resisted, exposed: in 
theiv.true. light, and confuted. If.the 
controversy be of a. more quiet and 
amicable kind, and has, in a.certain de- 
gree, truth for-its object om both sides, 
its attractions undoubtedly are net -di- 
minished. It will, however, candidly 
be acknowledged, that controversy has 
a natural tendency to sour the temper, 
and exasperate-the language, even-of 
those who defend the better cause. 
Controversialists, if they have not: an 
interest, generally find one, in. the, suc. 
cess of their contention; a circum- 
stance which tends to mislead the judg- 
ment, and make: the combatants more 
anxious for victory than truth. | ae od 
is nothing more injurieus to the 
of truth, in any litigated proposition, 
than. a variable use of the. principal 
terms upon which the pominanciey de- 
pends... 9.» shat 
These reflections, - ‘part ly: the 
last, have. w: leeertty obtruded -them- 
selves me, in running down: the 
stream, by which. your pages are pretty 
copiously’ irrigated, of the present con- 
troversy concerning Calvinism ; upon 
which. I beg leave. to a a few. re- 
marks. . ate 

Calvinism, as: fara as I can Jeary has 
been generally understood to denote: a 
certain degree. of conformity, be it more 
or less, but not.a perfect identity, with 
the sentiments of the reformer from 
whose name the term is derived; and cer- 
tain persons, clergymen especially, who 
esteemed their opinions to be in perfect 
conformity with the doctrine and. arti- 
cies of the Church of Bucland: have 
been called Calvinists.’ N op ular 
objection seemed to lie. eine ‘the 
name, when qualified, as they were 
permitted to qualify it; and these per- 
sons naturally acquired the habit of 
represent the formularies of. the 
established. church hone asia sent siseneed 
sense, Calvinistic. . 

But a more iene. sense of the term 
has since been started and contended 
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useful to the souls of the people, were 
he to shorten his sermon ten or fifteen 
minutes, and not to deprive the prayers, 
either by robbery or stealth, of proper- 
ty lawfully granted to them by our re- 
formers, and confirmed to them by the 
authority of succeeding generations ? 
And let me ask, what possibile advan- 
tage can be expected from an extem- 
porary prayer before the sermon? I 
have examined the matter, but still 
find my researches fruitless; for it ap- 
pears to me, that our church service 
contains, in strong and nervous lan- 
guage, every petition proper for a 
mixed congregation, What necessity 
_then can there be for extemporary 
additions ? Wo man having drunk old 
wine, straightway desireth new; for he 
saith the old is better. If it be proper 
to create a hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, an ability to digest 
spiritual food, the stimulants prescribed 
ought not to be made weaker and wea. 
ker, but ought to possess, at least, as 
miuch strength as those that were first 
administered. Generally speaking, 
however, what is unproductive of good 
does harm: and, in the present state of 
things, such extemporary prayers, de. 
livered with much greater emphasis 
and animation than were bestowed on 
our church prayers, give strength and 
more extensive influence to the effects 
which I have already shewn (p. 277) to 
be produced by extemporary sermons, 
and by the whole manner of conducting 
the service. 

From this subject I proceed to no- 
tice, that, in very many churches, the 
public prayers are never read except 
on Sundays, and some few other occa- 
sions; and that where they are read 
daily, they are frequently despatched 
with indecent haste. It must be very 
irksome to a clergyman, who is much 
employed, to be obliged to read the 
prayers frequently to only three or four 
persons ; and [ admit that it would be 
well were the prayers less frequently 
appointed to be read in some churches. 
But what reason can there be for totally 
abolishing the old pious custom of pub- 
licly worshipping God more frequently 
than on Sundays? If the time of the 
day generally appointed for prayers be 
inconvenient, let it be altered. If you 
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say that people will not-attend, I advise 
you to see if your public and private 
admonitions will not produce a salutary 
effect. 

I would in the next place observe, 
that some pious clergymen seldom or 
never make use of the prayers appoint- 


-ed by the church for-the visitation of 


the sick; but substitute in their place 
their own extemporary productions. 
It may be that our reformers never in. 
tended to confine the clergy to the form 
of our church, The cases of different 
sick persons may vary in a thousand 
ways and degrees: and it may frequent- — 
ly—it may generally be allowable for a 

clergyman to add something extempo- 
raneous, in order more particularly to 
suit the case of a sick person. But 
when the service of our church is so 
copious and excellent; when it con- 
tains much that will suit any case what- 
ever ; some portion of it ought always 
to be used by every clergyman who is 
called upon to visit those who are af- 
flicted by sickness. He ought to ask 
for the book of common prayer, and 
should, in every way, manifest a marked 
respect for its contents. In seasons of 
affliction the mind is easily and deeply 
impressed. These opportunities will 
be improved by every faithful, sound, 
pastor of our church. His first object 
will be that of producing a deep con- 
viction of sin, and sincere hearty re- 
pentance, both in the sick man, and 
also in his friends and relatives. He 
will then direct their views unto Jesus 
Christ, will exhort them to place their 
hopes of salvation only on the merits of 
the merciful Redeemer of the world ; 
and will urge them to strive earnestly 
to obtain a heavenly inheritance. But 
attendance to a primary most important 
object cannot justify the neglect of an 
inferior secondary duty. In the present 
case, though inferior, it is highly im- 
portant ; though secondary, it demands 
attention from regard to honour, to duty, 
and consistency of character. When a 
sick man possesses an humble teacha- 
ble disposition, when the minds of by- 
standers are solemnized by seeing a 
friend emaciated with disease; then 
oughta clergyman to endeavour to im- 
press them all with the most favourable 
ideas of our church prayers. Both the 
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sick man and his friends will view, with 
some. veneration, a book from which 
they derived, much jnstruction and con- 
solation in seasons of great distress; and 
which pointed. out to, them words and 
petitions to God admirably suited to 
their afflicted. condition. 
Let us suppose.that two clergymen, 
of equal. piety and. abilities, are placed 
in circumstances. altogether similar. 
One of them, whem he..prays for a 
blessing on-his public instructions, uses 
a collect of the church. His sermonis 
written with care and judgment. He 
strives that -it may be solid and instrac- 
tive, but striking and popular. His. at- 
tendance on the sick, his. public labours 
and private conversations, convince his 
parishioners of his great esteem for the 
services of our church; and his whole of 
conduct has a tendency to keep his.con- 
gregation distinct from other religious 
patties. The other clergyman reads 


the prayers, and occasionally commends 


them; but he makes use of extempo- 
rary prayers. when he visits the sick, 
and also before and after bis sermon: 
his public discourses: also are not. writ- 
ten down; and his. whole method is 
such. as to tend to remove all distinc- 
tions between the Church of England 
and other d jations of christians. 
Let any man judge impartially, whether 
of these men will best support the 
church: which of their congregations 
will be in. mest danger of being drawn 
from her.communion., Let us go far- 
ther, and.consider the real good which 
these men do in the vineyard of Jesus 
Christ ; and, if I mistake not very 
greatly the former clergyman 
will. do, the. _most substantial permanent 
good, though. appearances may some- 
times favour the latter. 

CHURCHMAN. | 
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narrower lmits—when false and perni- 
cious opinions are resisted, exposed: in 
their.true light, and confuted. If-the 
controversy be of a. more quiet and 
amicable kind, and has, in a.certain de- 
gree, truth for.its object on both sides, 
its:attractions undoubtedly are net -di- 
minished..It will, however, candidly 
be acknowledged, that controversy has 
a natural tendency. to sour the-temper, 
and exasperate-the language, even of 
those who.defend the better cause. 
Contvoversialists, . if they have not: an 
interest, generally find one, in the; suc. 
cess of their contention; a circum- 
stance: tends to mislead.the judg- 
ment, and. make the: combatants. more 
anxious for. ‘victory than truth, - Th 
= note: more injurieus to the cause 
truth, In any litigated proposition, 
than..a-variable use. of the. principal 
terms upon which the controversy de- 
pends... #: Sis 5s Seetabeae Landy age 
These ‘reflections, particularly; 
last, have. frequently obtruded. them- 
selves upon me, in running down: the 
stream, by which — [Agence pee 
copiously irrigated, of the present con- 
troversy concerning: Calvinism: upon 


which. J beg leave. to cctapes a few. ail 
marks... 

Galvigiems, as: inn as: I can letras ‘ins 
been generally understood to denote: a 
certain degree of conformity, be it more 
or less, but not.a perfect identity, with 
the sentiments of the reformer from 
whose name the term is derived; and cer- 
tain persons, clergymen especially, who 
esteemed their. opinions to be in perfect 
conformity. with the. ay os e and.arti- 











cles of the Ghurch of England, 
been cedledi Calvinists. No particula 
-geemed to ‘lie against ‘the 
name, when qualified, as they were 
permitted:to. ay it; and these per- 
sons naturally . the habit» of 
representing the: formularies: of. the 
established: church nd “in: ‘the: ‘same’ 
sense, Calvinistic. . 
But a more. sigh: sense “of: shee tebin 
has since .been started. wre a 
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Church of. England is decided to be 
WNon-calvinistic. 

Let this interpretation be admitted; 
itis certainly more correct : nothing 
more will be necessary than to relin- 
quish a name. But while the articies, 
&c. of the church are thus rescued 
from the epithet of Calvinistic, let not 
those, who have an equal claim to the 
benefit of the argument, be stigmatized 
with an appellation, which at present, 
by many writers, is only intended to 
convey reproach. Let the absolution 
be equally extended to both the objects 
concerned. Let one sense be adhered 
to atleast by the same writer, and-let 
its influence be impartially distributed 
to every legal claimant. Much injury 
to truth and much iniquitous censere 
must be the consequence of inattention 
to this obvious and reasonable duty. 

It is my advice, Mr. Editor, (for eve- 
ry writer feels his importance when he 
is instructing the public,) that chris- 
tians should abstain, as much as may 
conveniently be done, from either giv- 
ing of assuming names, as descriptive 
of their religious opinions ; more espe- 
cially such names. as are derived from 
voluminous authors ; because. the jus- 
tice of the name may always be madea 
subject of intricate and extended con. 
troversy. For this reason I object to 
the proposal of one of your corres- 
pondents, that the persons generally 
reputed Calvinistic, should assume in 
its place the name of Augustinian. For 
mark the consequence: no sooner 
would the persons, so. calling them. 
selves, and so Calling the articles, &c. 
as; in their literal sense, agreeing. with 
them, create to themselves opponents, 
(which would happen whenever their 
superior zeal rebuked the indifference 
and» neglect of others,) than the ten 
folio. volumes of St. Augustine would 
be ransacked from beginning to end, 
and an elaborate pamphlet make its ap- 
pearance with the tith-—-Zhe Articles 
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of the Church of England frroved nos 
to be Augustinian, 


A MEDITERRANEAN CURATE. 

To the Editor of the’ Christian Observer. 
As the avowed and obvious: design of 
your valuable miscellany is to’ dissemi- 
nate the knowledge and influence of 
genuine christianity ; I feel no hesita. 
tion in suggesting to you that there ap- 
pears to be one very important ‘object, 
which has hitherto escaped the cogni_ 
zance of the Christian Observer, name- 
ly, Juvenile Literature. 

I am a plain, unlettered, man of busi- 
ness, who have but little leisure for 
reading : but feeling the importance of 
the charge Divine Providence has com- 
mitted to me ina family of young chil. 
dren, I am anxious to find some safe di- 
rectory to point out to me such books, as 
are best adapted to convey moral and 
religious instruction to the different 
stages of childhood and youth: and 
as there are, doubtless, many others of 
your readers in a similar predicament, 
I trust you will improve this hint to our 
advantage, and to the benefit of the 
rising generation, by oceasionally dedi. 
cating a page or two of your valuable 
work to this very interesting depart- 
ment of literature: and thereby essen- 
tially contribute to the discharge of the 
most important duty of 

A CHRISTIAN PARENT. 


We trust that some one of our cor- 
respondents, who has had occasion to 
consider the subject of Juyenile Lite- 
rature, will be induced by the above 
hint todraw up a paper or set of papers 
upon it, which may prove satisfactory 
and useful to every Christian Parent. 
We are happy to inform our readers, 
that a correspondent, fully qualified for 
the task, has undertaken to reply to the 
interesting inquiry of a country curate, 
inserted in our last number, respect- 


ing the best mode of conducting chari- 
ty schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
In looking over the state trials lately, 
ILmet with an interesting account of the 
behaviour of a person executed for 
misprision of treason during the reign 


of James L, which I thought might 
be deemed worthy of a place in your 
useful miscellany. The circumstances 


that brought him to his” end are as 
follows: 
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About nine years after the execution 
of the persons who were condemned 
to die for the Gowrie conspiracy, one 
George Sfrot, a notary at Ayemouth, 
in Scotland, was seized, as being privy 
to that. mysterious affair. He had whis- 
pered among several persons, as we are 
told by,, Dr. Robertson,* that he knew 
some secrets relating to the conspiracy. 
The privy. council thought the matter 
worthy of their aterntion, and ordered 
Sprot to be apprehended. With great 
signs of penitence, he confessed all the 
circumstances of the affair that. came 
within his own knowledge. According 
to his account, Logan, of Restalrig, a 
gentleman of fortune, but of dissolute 
liley, was privy to all Gowrie’s. inten- 
tious, and an accomplice in his crimes. 
Mr. Ruthven, he said, had frequent.in- 
terviews with Logan, in order to con- 
cert the plan of their operations; the 
Earl had corresponded with him to the 
same purpose ; and one Bour, Logan’s 
confident, was trusted with the secret, 
and carried letters between them. He 
affirmed, that he had read these letters. 
Some of them being in his possession, 
were produced at hisexamination. On 
the authentication of these papers, and 
his own confession, Sprot was condem- 
ned to be hanged at the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh, as guilty, of misprision of 
treason ; an expression which in /aw 
language denotes the crime of conceal. 
ing a conspiracy. 

We have no further information con- 
cerning this deluded man, but the ac. 
count of his behaviour at the place of 
execution, which, indeed, was remark- 
ably penitent. . Yet, pleasing as it is to 
see an offender go outofthe world ina 
spirit of humiliation, and the enjoyment 
of hope towards God, it is far more 
Sutisfactery to have such an account 
preceded by some well authenticated 
memorials of his conversion to God, 
before the solemnitics of a dying hour 
have’ begun to operate on his ‘mind. 
There is likewise less, in such a case, 
to foster the delusion of those who are 
apt to abuse the account ofa late re- 
pentance, by encouraging the danger- 
ous hope that such may be. ¢%eir end, 


though they still continue in a sinful 
course of life. 


History of Scotland, Vol. II. Book Vig, 


Trial and Execution of George Sprot. 
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But though we have no account of 
Sprot’s life, except what relates to the 
cause in which he suffered ; it should 
be remembered, that even with respect 
to that affair, he does not seem to have 
acted in a single instance as an accome 
plice in the treason, though he was in 
the secret of the conspirators. It should 
be noticed likewise, that although he 
appears, in the report of his execution, 
to burst all at once upon us in the cha- 
racter of a humble. and. peaceful peni- 
tent; yet that some time for recollection 
intervened between. /his condemnation 
and his execution. . In this interval he 
was attended by several ministers, who, 
from what is related of their behaviour 
to the prisoner, both at. his examina- 
tion and on the scaffold, appear to have 
been men who would not be wanting in 
that searching kind of treatment, neces- 
sary to the production of a deep and 
well ascertained repentance. We may 
hope, therefore, that what is now to be 


related of Sprot’s last moments, is not 


to be ranked among those blazing ac- 
counts of the faith and hope.of dying 
profligates, on which considerate minds 
bave sometimes had a doubt, whether 
they should regard them as exhibitions 
of the force of enthusiasm, or as proofs 
of the power of divine grace. Unlike 
some of the accounts here referred to, 
the following details. are not marked by 
any thing like exultation : their predo- 
minant character is a spirit of humilia- 
tion. The delinquent, though .peace- 
ful, does. not triumph: appearing all 
through the record a contrite sinner, 
we hope there will be found in the great 
day reason to rejoice over him, as one 
instance among thousands and tens of 
thousands, of the tender mercy of our 
God.t 

When he was brought to the place 
of execution, he repeated the deposi- 
tions he had made before the privy 
council concerning the conspiracy, and 
declared, that he was “‘ most sorry and 
erieved that he had offended God, and 


the king’s majesty, in concealing such 


a vile, detestable, and unnatural trea. 
son; and that had-he a thousand lives 
to render, and’ were able to suffer ten 
thousand deaths, he should not think 


* Luke i, 78. 
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them a sufficient,satisfactien and. re- 
compense for his offence.” 

After this he made an,acknowledg- 
ment which has been-often-heard from 
those who come to.an untimely end. 
He attributed his.ruin to his associaling 
with wicked. company. He acknowl- 
edged, that his hunting with Restalrig, 
who was.a man without religion and 
subject to many vices, as.also his con- 
tinually being» in company with the 
Laird of Bour, who likewise was irre- 
ligious, and ‘his being drawn by them 
into their matters, brought ‘him from 
one sin to another, and consequently 
upon this’ grievous crime, for which 
most justly, worthily, and willingly, 
he was now to render his life.” 

Having earnestly exhorted the vast 
crowds that surrounded the scaffold to 
beware of evil company, and especially 
of those who were destitute of religion, 
he fell upon his knees, before them all, 
and prayed in these words: . 

“© Father, how shall I call Thee 
Father, that am so unworthy to be cal- 
led thy son? I have wandered astray 
like a lost sheep, and thou of thy mercy 
hast brought me home unto thee, and 
hast preserved my life from many dan- 
gers until this day, that I might reveal 
these hidden and secret mysteries, to 
mine own shame and thy glory.. Thou 
hast promised, that whensoever a sin- 
ner, from his heart, will repent and 
call to thee, thou wilt hear him, and 
grant him mercy.” 

In this strain he continued. praying 
for a considerable time, to the great ad- 
miration of all who heard him. . After 
which one of the ministers who. at- 
tended on the occasion prayed, with 
whom Sprot joined, repeating his ear- 
nest cries, “that God would forgive 
his sins, and receive his soul to mer- 
cy.’ Then standing up, he made. se- 
veral requests ; among which this par- 
ticularly deserves to be noticed, as 
serving to shew hcw truly concerned 
he was that others should profit by his 
awful example. He desired all the 
ministers who were present, ‘that 
wherever, they went, they would pro- 
claim in the pulpit his confession of 
his crime. his sorrow for it, and_his 
hope that God would pardon -him.’’ 
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And so earnest was he that this. might 
be dene, that not satisfied with making 
the request, he obligedail the ministers 
who stood near him to bind themselves 
to the fulfilment.ot it, by solemnly, giv. 
ing himtheir bands on the agreement. 

Lhe executioner then came to him, 
and asked forgiveness of him. To 
whom. he replied, * with all my heart. 
You. do but your office, and it is the 
thing 1 desire ; because suffering. in 
my body, I shall in my soul be joined 
te my Saviour.”’ 

The whole of this scene must, with. 
out doubt, have been deeply impres- 
sive. But there remains a concluding 
circumstance to relate, that must have 
wrought. up feeling to its highest 
pitch. Sprot ascended the ladder with 
the halter about his neck, and hands 
untied. When he had reached the 
upper part of it, he desired permission 
to sing the sixth psalm, and requested 
the people to join him. This being 
granted, he.led off the psalm. himself 
with avery loud and strong voice, 
though naturally ‘‘a weak spirited 
man, and of feeble voice and utterance.” 
His own voice, however, was soon lost 
amidst the thousands who joined with 
him In singing those penitential words. 
The psalm being ended; he commen- 
ded his soul to God, tied a cloth over 
his eyes, and was then. cast over the 
the ladder: “so ending,’ says the ac- 
count, ‘** this. mortal life.” 

Before, he was turned off, he had 
promised to give the spectators some 
sign at the last gasp, jin confirmation 
of the truth.of what he had deposed. 
He was enabled to perform his promise. 
This extraordinary circumstance . is 
thus related in the first volume of State 
Trials—* When he had hung a pret- 
ty space; he Jift up. his hands a good 
height, and, clapped them together 
aloud three several times, to,the great 


wonder and. admiration of.all the. be- 
holders.”’ VIATOR. 


ee ae 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer... 
I am.a young woman, and bave several 
sisters; and my father and mother are 
both alive. .My. mother, afew years 


ago. grew very religious, or, as. people 
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of the world would say, she turned 
Methodist. I mean, that she left off 
going to public places of amusement, 
changed all her gay-for very grave ac- 
quaintances began to read her Bible 
and other religious books, and made a 
point of sitting under gospei ministers. 
Of course we girls hardly ever got to 
the ball or the play, as we used conti- 
nually to do before, and you will there- 
fore easily believe, that at first we did 
not altogether like the new religion, 
as we deemed it. We were thought- 
less enough’ even to join in the cry 
against it, though we were not so rude 
as to say much.before my mother. 
And now, Sir, it has come to pass by 
degrees, that our dear old father is also 
turned Methodist. He grows rather 
infirm, and we were willing to per- 
suade ourselves that it was his last fit 
of the gout which made him resolve 
to take his leave of public places. I 
had, however, one comfort in this 
change in my father’s sentiments. 
There were now no more of those dif- 
ferences which we had been used to 
witness; for my father had been for 
our going out, and'my mother for our 
staying at home, and I am sure P@ften 
should have been glad to do either the 
one thing or the other for the sake of 
peace. 

And now, Sir, to come to the busi- 
ness of this letter. I myself have lately 
begun to think on these subjects. I 
have been* considering whether it is 
necessary to be so exceedingly reli- 
gious, and. also whether the religion of 
our family deserves that name of Me- 
thodism which ‘so. many give to it: a 
name, let me tell you; which, however 
reproachful some may deem it, we are 
very far from being ashamed of in our 
circle, Pray, Sir, are you a Metho- 
dist? Some say that you are, and some 
declare that you are not. We have a 
phrase among us, when a pefson 
seems tov-have come but half over tous 
“that he is one of. your Christian Od- 
server sort of pfreopile.”” 

I have lately -been watching my 
mama very closely. She certainly ‘is 
grown better-in some things, and. yet 
I doubt whether she is in others. I 
assure you that, as to religion, all the 
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family is now’so strict, that one of our 
present week days would make a very 
good former Sunday: for we some- 
limes go to prayer meetings and 
chapels on common days, just as if 
they were the days appointed for public 
worship. We have also family prayers 
every morning and night, and my 
mother reads nothing but religious 
books, whereas before we used all to - 
read newspapers on a Sunday. We 
also talk a great deal indeed about reli- 
gion, and though we young ones were 
shy at first, when we did not under- 
stand the subject, I assure you that — 
we are reckoned to be coming on ;, 
for we now can discuss a doctrine, or 
give an opinion about the soundness 
of a sermon, without fear of being 
thought to betray our ignorance. As 
to doctrines, I'am now quite on my 
mother’s side, which is also that of al- 
most all our company. Indeed I love 
family peace as I before observed to 
you. On the whole, therefore, I stand 
very well at present both with my dear 
father and mother, either of whose gray 
hairs, I am sure, I should be much 
grieved to bring down with sorrow 
to the grave. i ve 
And yet, Sir, I must again observe 
to you, that I think I seesome defects 
in my dear mother’s religion, and also 
in that of some others of her party ; 
though I know it is high treason in 
me to say so. To speak plainly; Phave 
my fears that there are but few among 
us who lead quite’so strict a life as we 
ought todo. _We'talk,asI said before, 
about religion. We are clear about 
the doctrines: We ‘understand the 
gospel to the utmost’nicety: but I sus- 
pect that there is more talking than 
doing among some of the party. Not 
that any of us is against good works : 
by no means: this is one of the slan- 
ders brought against us by those who 
know nothing of the gospel: on the 
contrary, I declare to you, that we 
often speak in favour of them in our 
most private circles, and that we, there- 
fore, are not the Antinomians which 
many suppose us to be. The evil is, 
that we young women, at least, are not 
so occupied in doing good works as 
you might suppose, 
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I will give you a general idea of the 
manner in which wespend our time, I 
mean such of us as have finished our 
education and are quite out of the 
hands of our governess. We rise, I 
think, about eight, which is nearly the 
same hour at: which we got up before 
we became so very religious. . When 
prayers are over, we use alittle exer- 
cise, if the weather favours; and then 
we go to breakfast. After this, we, 
perhaps, take up a book: it is almost 
always a religious one: a missionary 
magazine, for instance ; or anew little 
tract about the comfort some one had 


upon a death-bed; or an account of 


some-extraordinary conversion ; or any 
thing else that promises to entertain 
us, by being a little wonderful: for we 
deal much in things that are rather 
marvellous. We then paint, perhaps, 
afew pictures for the screens, or we 
play an hour or two on the harpsichord. 
if the day is fine, we call on some re- 
ligious friend, and talk about the health 
of this or that gospel minister; and 
ask where such a ene preached on 
Sunday last, and where the other is to 
preach next Sunday. About: four 
o’clock we go to dinner, which, as my 
father’s health .is moderate, I assure 
you is generally a very nice one; and 
I have been lately thinking that we all 
eat, perhaps, of rather too many dishes. 
‘The evening passes off much like the 
morning, except, as 1 said before, that 
we now and then attend some religious 
service: We grow a hittle dull to- 
wards night,,and are glad to find that 
at is time to go to supper. 

-Itis in some such manneras. this 
that the day passes off Now, though 
undoubtedly we are much better em- 
ployed than the very wicked and dis- 
sipated, and though I cannot say that 
any of us are doing harm, yet Lown 
that when I ask myself at night what 
good iI have done, J am at some loss 
for an answer. To-be sure we made, 
in the last month, two «lozen caps for 
our charity children; and my mother, 
who has been very charitable in her 
judgment of us ever since we were 


so good natured as to.agree to give up 
public places, was quite pleased to 


ahink that her daughters so much 
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“ adorned the gospel.”?. My own con- 
science too felt a little eased by. this 
employment. But judge, Mr. Editor, 
of my chagrin, when I found the other 
day that there is a family of ladies not 
far. from us, who, though they know 
next to nothing of the gospel, had, in 
the very same space of time, made no 
Jess than five dozen. My apprehen- 
sion, Sir, is this, that we who are so 
sound in faith, and so unlike the rest 
of the werld in this respect, shall be 
expected to excel in works, to a de- 
gree of which my dear father and mo-. 
ther have no just conception. Let me 
entreat you, Sir, to set my mind a little 
at rest on this particular. Indeed, in- 
deed, we do just nothing that is of use 
to any body. I do not mean that we 
are committing any sins which would 
be called very dreadful. No mere are 
those other ladies, of whom. I was 
speaking. We live, nevertheless, so 
much like other people (a few occa. 
sional things excepted,) that I own | 
am sometimes sadly frightened. Pray, 
Sir, could you not say something to 
such people as us, about the duty of 
husbanding time, and being more di- 
ligetttly employed in what is useful. 
I think that I could give, te some poor 
children: of our parish, the religious 
part of their schooling, as well, at least, 
as their present mistress: but my fa- 
ther is afraid lest we should catch some 
disorder by going among them. And 
ought we not to educate-séme.of our 
youngest sisters? For then we might 
give away the money which now goes 
to the governess: and the very busi- 
ness of distributing it. with care and 
prudence, might relieve my mind ofa 
part of its present burden, by. furnish- 
ing me with some useful employment. 

Shall I proceed to teH you another 
circumstance which is a great secret! 
Even the minister-under whom we sit 
does not know it. | Sir, we have anum- 
ber of little private bickerings.and dif- 
ferences among us. We all behave 
pretty well when he walksin, or when 
a large company is with us, and yet, | 
think, that the other day he must have 
seen somebody’s colour risey (I will 
not allude to the individual) when @ 
certain sore place was touched: but 
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to say the truth, he is not very quick 
at spying little things of this sort.” Sir, 
when we are quite among ourseives, I 
have known ‘the ‘words to run very 
high indeed; and I suspect that there 
is more sin in this than some of us are 
apt to make of it. Why; the other 
day, I observed much bad humour to 
arise the very moment*after prayers 
were ended. Indeed, indeed, Mr. Edi- 
tor, EF love peace for my part, as I have 
already observed to you; and it now 
and then occurs to me, that the religion 
of our family would» have more effect 
in correcting our little heats and jealou- 
sies, if it were so exactly right as we 
all suppose it to be. 

My dear mother little thinks that I 
am forming my private judgment of 
the family religion by such marks as 
these, and wonders why Ido not come 
quite so forward as my sisters. Now 
the truth is, that-f do not like some 
few things which I see among us. 
We are better certainly than our very 
irreligious neighbours, bat then there 
isnot all that difference which there 
ought tobe. We have a saying among 
us, that the gospel implies a change of 
heart; but it seems to be not equally 
believed, that it implies a change of 
temper. Now, Sir, what is the mean- 
ing of this expression, change of heart, 
if it does not include a change of tem- 
per? I am a little puzzled on this sub. 
ject. A very good old gentleman said 
the other day, when I ventured to inti- 
mate that I knew somebody who shew- 
ed a very bad temper, though reckoned 
remarkably religious—‘“ Oh, madam, 
said he, you know (as a good old divine 
used to observe) that grace is grace, 
even though it is grafted on a crab. 
stick.” True,” thought I, * but then 
the grace; if it is really grafted, should 
take away the sourness of the crab- 
Stick : whereas here the same taste of 
the crab remains, even after the tree 
1s prafted,”? 

I suspect, Mr. Editor, that although 
our religion on the whole may be 
very good, nay, possibly better than 
any other which is equally ‘commen 
and fashionable, yet there is some little 
kind of error in it: ‘and L now wilt 
come to my chief reason for thinking 
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so. I have lately been Jooking very 
carefully*into the Bible for myself; 
and you cannot think how many» 
saves [ havealready found, which, ifI 
do not strangely misunderstand them, 
are very much in favour of that very 
temper of gentleness; and forbearance, 
and peace, and love, which we seem to 
want among us 

It has been quite a comfort to me 
to find that the Bible isso much on 
my side in this particular. Why, Sir, 
L found a verse the other day, in which 
it is said, that “ unbelieving husbands 
might be won without the word by the 
good conversation of their “wives.” 
Only think, “« Won without the word.” 
Now, it is certaim that we: have" not 
been apt to run much on:this species 
of conversion. For example; when'a 
cousin of mine lately came from Scot- 
land to spend a month with us, what 
along argument did we maintain with 
her about the gospel; and. then we 
dragged her, quite against the grain, 
to hear first one minister and: then 
another ; and then we gave-her a little 
tract about the sudden and miraculous 
change wrought ina Miss > and 
then a second tract about aconversionr 
that was stH] more wonderful: but I 
am sure we never seemed to thinkof 
converting her by ourexample. We 
were, indeed, for a time a little guard- 
ed before her ; but I know that tewards 
the end of the second week shermusz 
have seen many a bad -humour break 
out among us. On one Sunday morn- 
ing, in particular, we had a: most vie- 
lent altercation, as we walked -to hear 
a charity sermon; for oneof the party 
was. sure that we should be too late ; 
and then another, who was conscious 
that she had detained us, turned as red 
as fire, and insisted that we were much 
too soon. ‘Then there was a long de. 
bate whether this or that watch was 
right; and till we arrived at church, 
which was a mile and a half from home, 
there was no chance of ending it. 
And themagain after church we had 
the whole dispute over again ; foreach 
party began to say that they had been 
in the right; whereas, in fact, both 
had been inthe wrong. We had ar- 
rived im decent time, though-a: litle 
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too late to obtain quite so creditable 
and comfortable a seat as we all had 
wished for. 

But I am afraid there will be no ead 
to my letter. Excuse, Mr. Editor, the 
freedom of these remarks; since they 


come from one, who, though she may . 


not be so well entitled as yourself to 
the name of christian, must, neverthe- 
less, be allowed, at least, to be as un- 
questionably something of 

AN OBSERVER: 


I 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Omne tulit punctum.—Hor, 


' MR. EDITOR, 
Iam of opinion, that betiek 1 is so far 
dependent upon the will, that were the 
science of mathematics in any way con- 
nected with the interest or passions of 
men, it would become equally a subject 
of scepticism. with other matters of 
doubtful disputation. And TI have fre- 
quently amused (I may say instructed) 
myself with the plausibility of the ar- 
guments by which it might be assailed. 

To begin with the theory. At the 
head of every elementary book on the 
subject of mathematics, stands the defi- 
bition of a point; which is, that it has 
neither length, breadth, nor thickness. 
I beg to know what idea this definition 
presents to the mind but that of pure 
nihility ? And what certainty, or even 
probability, can that science, as it is 
called, promise, which commences so 
unfortunately ? But let us proceed. A 
line next urges its claim to a definition ; 
and that definition is only one remove 
from the former in absurdity: it gives 
us (or pretends to give us) something 
that has length, but neither breadth 
nor thickness: while, more liberal, as 
it proceeds, it denies nothing to a su- 
frerficies but thickness. Yet even this, 
its last effort, affords us no object that 
is either visible or tanyible: we are still 
in the region of imagination, or, more 
properly speaking, in the dark. 

If the principles, the pillars which 
support this pretended science, are not 
only devoid of that evidence which 
should justify the assent of reasonable 
persons, but directly contradict the 
most common notices of reason in the 
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mind, to what credit can the pretended 
science itself be entitled? A specious 
answer may, indeed, be given to the 
objections above stated: but their fy. 
tility will be obvious to any attentive 
inquirer. 

But from theory, let us proceed to 
something more satisfactory—to fact, 
And what does this determine respect. 
ing the subject! I will be bold to affirm, 
that.a perfect mathematical figure was 
never seen, and was nevef known to 
exist, in the world. And this I will 
engage to demonstrate by the very ax. 
ioms which the mathematics them- 
selves supply. Let the most perfect 
figure that can be formed be produced; 
a cube, a sphere, an ellipse, or any 
other. Leta magnifier of strong pow- 
ers be applied, and there can be little 
doubt but that some irrugularity, some 
deviation from the figure intended to 
be formed, will be discovered. Should 
the deviation be undiscoverable by this 
mean, let the magnifying power be in- 
creased,or be supposed to be increased, 
and the defect will at last be ascertained. 
Magnitudes are relative; it matters 
not, therefore, for the matterin debate, 
whether the deviation be great or small. 
Itis adeviation. The very instruments 
which are used in forming works of 
art (and it is art alone, not nature, 
which supplies any thing like an ap- 
proach to perfect figures, )may convince 
any reflecting person, that minute ir- 
regularities are not to be avoided. 

It deserves here to be remarked, that 
the mathematics originated from the 
contemplation of material substances. 
No man ever conceived the abstract 
idea of a square or a circie, before he 
had seen some approach to those figures 
in the material world. Ifthen nosuch 
figures (figures perfectly mathemati- 
cal) exist in the material world, and 
the science, as by courtesy we will con- 
sent to call it, of mathematics is solely 
derived from those figures, how can 
the copy be more perfect than the or!- 
ginal ? how can the type be more per- 
fect than the prototype? hoW can it be 
perfect at all? 

The edifice, therefore, is sound, nei- 
ther in the foundation, nor in the su- 
perstructure ; and it is by some ad- 
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yentitious props alone, such. as, the 
prejudices of education, genera! inte- 
rest, &c. &c. that it is preserved from 
falling. 

But I have not yet done. This sci- 
ence, which affects to deal in demon- 
stration alone,with an ill-omened incon- 
sistency, Incuicates mysteries. There 
is scarcely any subject with which itis 
more conversant than infinuy. And, 
indeed, infinity is the source of ail its 
mysteries, A substance, infinitely 
magnified, or infinitely diminished,how 
can we conceive of it? When were 
such substances ever subjected to the 
examination of the mathematician, that 
he should decide so peremptorily con- 
cerning them? Now nothing is sup- 
posed to be more clearly demonstrable 
than the infinite divisibility of matter. 
Weare also told, that two lines may 
be continually approximating ad injini- 
tum, and yet never meet; so likewise, 
that a spiral line will never touch its 
centre. The doctrine of incommensu- 
rables is of the same class. And may 
I not add tothese mysteries, the equally 
demonstrable proposition, that all sub- 
stances are of the same magnitude? 
The proof is this. Every substance is 
divisible and multipliable ad infinitum. 
Therefore, every substance is of equal 
magnitude ; unless infinites are of dif- 
ferent extent: guod absurdum est. 

I beg of you, Mr. Editor, or of any 
of your intelligent correspondents, to 
inform me, whether the objections 
which are urged, or can be urged, 
against christianity, are a whit more va- 
lid, than those which have here been 
urged against the science of mathema- 
tics. ISOSCELES. 


ie 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Lorp Bacon has long since proved the 
mythology of the ancients to bea vehi- 
cle for the grandest maxims of moral- 
ity. Now, without any disparagement 
to Lord Bacon, whom I readily allow 
to be the second man by whom society 
has been ornamented, | must propose 
my claims to such approbation as could 
not, without prodigality, have been be- 
stowed upon him. Did he lift the veil 
from before their fables? ‘I can unfold 
Christ. Obsery.,No. 32, 
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the mysteries of their temples., Did 
he discover them to be moralists:?. I 
can prove them to be prophets. Did 


he shew them to have laid former ages 
under contribution for the instruction 


of their own umes? I will display them 


anticipating, mocking, and chastising 
the follies of times that were to come. 
Are my assertions doubted? You, Sir, 
have heard of the Saturnalia; of those 
feasts solemnized in honour of Saturn, 
in which every slave for atime became 
the master of him whom he had served. 
With common observers you have, 
probably, imagined these feasts to have 
been chiefly memorable for their influ- 
ence in forming the domestic charac- 
terofthe master. What shall you say, 
if I prove them to have more remote 
views; that they looked to the days in 
which we live, and were typical of mo. 
dern. manners! Let me entreat you to 
look around, and see. whether in this 
agethere are not slaves who should 
be masters, and (vice versa) masters 
who should be slaves. 

I will select atrifling instance. You 
will admit that it is vicious to destroy 
an instinct which, for the wisest pur- 
poses, the hand of heaven has implant- 
ed; that to perform its functions by 
frroxy is impossible ; that if there be 


found-two animals, one who preserves 


this instinct entire, and. another who 
sacrifices it for the most insignificant 
pleasures, or the most worthless oc- 
cupations, the. former can only be 
subjected to the latter on the principle 
of the Saturnalia. What think you 
then of the modern domestic fowl who 
never leaves her offspring, and of the 
modern /fashionable mother who never 
sees hers? 

But to be more serious: I suppose 
it cannot be doubted, that if there are 
found a set of men who, though unin- 


structed in christianity, perform (im- 


perfectly it is true) many of the duties 
which christianity precribes ; who, 
though rudely torn from their country, 


_and placed under the most bioady ty- 


ranny,commonly maintain submission ; 
whose affection the smallest kindness 
will warm, and whose fidelity the least 
encouragement preserve: if, again, 
there is found another class of men 
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who, professing a benevolent religion, 
are yet implacable; who, born ina 
christian country, contrive to unbaptize 
themselves in crossing the ocean; who, 
being members ofa great community, 
and living in times when the interests 
of nations are thoroughly understood, 
sacrifice this community and these 
principles to their views of private ad- 
vantage: who, if they use the Bible, 
employ it to establish maxims which 
the Bible detests: if, Sir, there are 
found two such classes, and the former 
be enslaved to the latter, -I think we 
cannot but recognise, in such an insti- 
tution, the features of the Saturnalia. 
Yet such is the basis of that African 
Trade which has sometimes found a 
majority to defend. it in our Houses of 
Parliament. 


But I have still more flagrant proofs 
of my assertion to produce.—There is 
a.certain female, capricious, careless, 
and extravagant. Like the Lama she 
never dies ; but unlike the Lama she 
is not two days the same. She was 
once religious ; but since the days of 
Cromwell she has either deemed reli- 
gion a bubble, or shunned it as a pest. 
France was for ages her great instruc- 
tress, till the revolution interrupted the 
lesson ; for our heroine is too foolish to 
be ferocious. She is the prolific parent 
of absurdity. . To destroy the maxims 
of common sense is the purpose for 
which she lives. Is it January? She 
clothes you in muslin. Is it June? 
She imprisons you in brick walls. Is 
it day? She lays you asleep. Is it 
night? She drives you from your couch. 
There is another being in the creation 
who is naturally reasonable, but she 
forbids him to reason: religious, but 
she will not allow him to worship: do- 
mestic, but she hurries him into dissi- 
pation. She depends upon him for 
existence, but, (like the pelican its par- 
ent) makes him miserable. Nature 
formed her his subject; he has chosen 
to become her slave. Is all this possi- 
ble? Yes—/jor man ia the slave of fash- 
jon. “Greéat father of heathenism, than 
in these. our days were the votaries of 
thy Saturnalia ever more abundant ?” 

Once more, there is another female 
half sister to the last. She is bolder in 


the conception of her plots, and.more 


~ 
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adroit in theirexecution, Fashion, in- 
deed, plays but an inferior part in the 
great drama of which she is the heroine. 
Fashion in one of those vicegerents by 
whom her despotism is. sustained, 
Fashion makes fools; she make crimi- 
nals. So absolute is her tyranny, that 
she bids her followers knowingly work 
outtheir own ruin. She presents them 
with the cup of intoxication, and shews 
them the poison amidst the dregs. She 
leads them to the bowers of pleasure, 
and points to the snake which lurks 
among its leaves, She paints the harlot, 
and tells them her paths lead down to 
death. They see the punishment, but 
choose the guilt. Is thereatyranny such 
as this ; which promises nothing, and yet 
subdues all thing's ; which affords no pro- 
tection, and yet subjects all to its penal- 
ties? There is, and maz is its willing vic- 
tim. When did man resist where vice 
commanded ? This thenis the Saturna- 
lian festival, which, to the honour of hea. 
thenism, or at least to the disgrace of 
christianity, G. Britain commemorates. 

And now, Sir, our argument being 
finished, suffer me to make an addi- 
tional observation ortwo. The Satur- 
nalia, it is to be remembered, wrested 
the sceptre fromthe hands of the mon- 
arch, and placed it in the hands of the 
subject. Those only, therefore, became 
slaves who before weré rulers. In the 
genuine spirit of thé Saturnalia, there- 
fore, before we think of submitting our- 
selyes to the dominion of fashion, or that 
of vice, it becomes .us to examine 
whether they were ever submitted to 
our dominion. Letus at /east not be 
slaves to them, till they have been slaves 
to us. If, on the contrary, we have 
never ruled them and they have always 
eoverned us, the lex Saturnalis requires 
that the chains be now shifted from our- 
selves upon them. It is for us who 
have groaned under the worst of despots 
henceforward to wear-the purple. For 
my own part, Sir, I congratulate you 
upon these approaching times when, In 
consequence of this letter, /ashion being 
fettered, men shall cease to be fools, 
and vice being subdued they shall begin 
to be christians. I will finish with one 
remark. The festival we are about to 
celebrate'is a heathen festival. Let it 
then be conducted after the manner of: 
heathens. As tha, mild temper of 
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christianity has never more scope for 
its exercise, than when we are called'to 
chastise the'vices of our neighbours ; ‘so 
the vindictive spirit of heathenism is 
never more tolerable, than when we are 


extirpating our Own: §CHRONIDES. 
—_——E 
by FRAGMENTS, 


WEST INDIAN HUMANITY, 


AmonG the papers presented to the 
House of Commons in the last sessions, 
on the subject of the slave trade, is the 
following extract of a letter from Lord 
Seaforth, the governor of Barbadoss, to 
Lord Hobart, dated Barbadoes, 18 
_March, 1802.. “Your lordship will ob- 
serve in the last day’s proceedings of 
the assembly, that the majority of the 
house had taken considerable offence 
ata message of mine, recommending an 
act to be passed to make the murder of 
a slave felony. At present the fine for 
the crime is only .15. currency, or 
€.11. 4s. sterling.”? A committee of 
the whole house, it seems, was ap- 
pointed to prepare an answer to the 
governor’s message, which should be 
“moderate and respectful, but calcu. 
jJated to repel insult, and evince, that 
the house understands its interests and 
asserts its rights.” And this, because 
the governor recommended that. mur- 
der, instead of being compensated by 
.11. 4s. should be made felony ! . 


ANECDOTE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
Lord Chesterfield being at supper 
with Voltaire and Madame C , the 
conversation turned on the affairs of 
England. “I think, my Lord,” said 
the lady, “that the parliament of Eng- 
land consists of five or six hundred of 





the best informed and most sensible 
men in the kingdom ?”—* True, Mad- 
am, they are generally supposed so to 
be.” —** What then can be the reason 
they should tolerate so great an absur- 
dity as the christian religion ??—“ I 


suppose, Madam, it is because they have 


not been able to substitute any thing 
better in its stead: when they can, I 
don’t doubt, but in their wisdom, they 
will readily accept it.” 


ANECDOTE OF LORD PETERBOROUGH.: 

This nobleman, like the one last men- 
tioned, was more distinguished by his 
wit than his religion, Passing some 
days with the amiable Fenelon, he was 
so delighted with the conversation and 
deportment of the archbishop, that he 
observed at parting, “IfI stay here any 
longer, I shall become a christian in 
spite of myself.” 


RULES LAID DOWN BY ST. AUGUSTINE FOR 
THE CONDUCT OF CONTROVERSY. 


“If in the heat of the dispute an in- 
jurious word may have escaped my op- 
pops! am willing to think it arose 

rom the necessity of supporting his 
opinions, rather than from the design of 
offending me. Perhaps he had a kind 
intention, designing to undeceive me. 
In that case 1 am obliged to him for his 
good will, though I am under a neces- 
sity of disapproving his sentiments,””— 
“ When I answer any person in speak- 
ing or writing, though proyoked by 
contumelious language, so far as the 
Lord enables me, I bridle myself, and 
restrain the spurs of vain indignation, I 
consult for the hearer or reader, and 
thus endeavour not to be superior to 
another in railing, but to be more salu- 
tary by convincing him of his error.” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CLXIX. Davuseny’s Ecclesie Vindicie An- 
glicane. 
(Continued from p. 439.) 
Mucu as we admire the maxims occa- 
sionally laid down by Mr. Daubeny for 
the conduct of controversy, yet the vol- 
ume before us is, in our opinion, far 
from being calculated to soften the 
rigours of religious dissension. There 
is less difficulty in proposing rules for 
candid controversy and observing them 
in the letter, than in complying with 
thelr sfirit, The real lover of peace 


and concord, whatever may be his sen. 
timents on the metaphysical points of 
this contest, will continually feel his 
mind pained by the severity of Mr. 
Daubeny’s animadversions. The point- 
ed harshness with which ,he invariably 
treats the Calvinistic system, even under 
its most moderated form, gives a com- 
plexion to his work which is ill adapted 
to restore unanimity to the discordant 
sons of the establishment. Mr. Dau- 
beny, as ‘we before observed, has suc¢- 
ceeded in shewing that on some occa- 
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sions Mr, Overton had too hastily con. 
founded him with authors of a very 
different class.. In the management, 
however, of bis own cause, he has held 
up a shield of common, as well as fer- 
sonal, defence, behind which many will 
take shelter of whose known principles 
and published assertions he cannot, in 
consistency with his own writings, wish 
to be considered as the champion. 

In the third chapter Mr. Daubeny 
excepts against the mention of his name 
along with those who object to the im- 


portant distinction, between real and 


nominal christians, among the members 
of the visible church. Mr. Overton 


has clearly shewn that such a distinction 


is maintained by our church, and was 
frequently insisted upon by the reform- 
ers, He has, with equal satisfaction, 
proved that this very assertion is avow- 
edly obnoxious to a number of modern 


‘divines, who, with their followers, it is 


to be feared, form a large portion of the 
community. But Mr. Overton has cer- 
tainly erred in classing Mr. Daubeny 
with them; for although Mr. Daubeny 
in his controversial writings has made 
use of some strong, and, as we think, 
incorrect and inconsistent, expressions 
upon the subject of church member- 
ship; yet, in his practical works, we 
gladly bear testimony to the pleasure 
we ourselves have received from ob- 
serving the stress which he has laid 
upon the very distinction in question. 
Whether it would be easy to reconcile 
all Mr. Daubeny’s expressions on this 
subject, in different parts of his writ- 
ings, with each other, we shall not now 
examine; but we are clear that in some 
of his works he is very decisive respect- 
ing it. In his Lectures on the Cate- 
chism, for example, he expressly main- 
tains that **there are many nominal 
members, and, comparatively speaking, 
but. few true members of the church.” 
(p.99.) That “to be meméers of Christ 
we must not only be admitted into his 
church by baptism, but must a/so put 
on Christ, z. e..must become like. unto 
Christ, by having the same spisit in us 
that Christ had.’’ (p. 40. ) 

‘Mr. Daubeny, in the same work, ad. 
dresses his parishioners as a congrega. 
tion consisting. beth of regenerate and 
unregenerate persons; and places the 
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condition of the umregenerate in an 
alarming point of view, as one in which 
he thinks many of his. hearers. may 
stand. (p. 58.) He observes, that * to 
talk to the generality of christian pro- 
fessors ubout religion, 1s to discourse 
to the deai and blind upon music and 
painting,’’? avd that * spiritual things, 


‘to be understood, must be spivitually 


discerned. Tne want of this faculty 
of spiritual discernment, constitutes 
the great difference between the natu- 
ral man and the chrisuan; by which 
they become as cistinct creatures, as 
if they did not belong to the same class 
of beings.’’ (p. 189.) He points out 
to his hearers “ the difference between 
real and nominal christianity ;’’—* the 
shadow and the substance of religion ;” 
between “ the many that are called and 
the few. that will be chosen 5”? between 
him that is a christian ouwardly and 
him who is one inwardly.” (p. 195. 
197. 160.) : 

Mr. Daubeny, therefore, in direct 
opposition to several, whose general 
cause he nevertheless espouses, does 
hold and teach the doctrine of regene- 
rauion, and of the new creature in 
Christ Jesus, in the same terms, and 
with the same emphasis, which are 
so unjustifiably condemned by many, 
in the case of those to whom the obnox- 
ious name of “ Evangelical Ministers” 
has been affixed. 

Our time will not admit of our en- 
tering on the verbal discussions to 
which Mr. Daubeny’s defence of the 
Anti-jacobin Reviewers leads. Suffice 
it to say on this subject, that, in our 
cpinion, Mr. Overton somewhat mis- 
conceived the meaning of these gen- 
tlemen, when he represented them as 
considering all who are baptized to be 
in such a sense in a state of salvation, 
as that they will escape future punish- 


ment and obtain everlasting happiness, 
‘whatever be their character; and that, 


on the other hand, Mr. .Daubeny’s 
interpretation of Mr. Overton’s  ljan- 
guage is notalways correct. Tobring 
this particular point of misunderstand- 
ing to an amicable. conclusion, each 
party ought to make some concessions.* 
* We are glad to. observe (p. 186) that Mr. 


Daubeny appears to encourage the idea of our 
<hurch, only presuming, not affirming, that 
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Mr. Daubeny (p. 178) considers Mr. 
Overton as iaving given a highly ex- 
ceptionable definition of baptism. Mr. 
Overton says, that * the initiatory rite 
of baptism” (alluding to the form of 
administration in our liturgy) * incul- 
cates the necessity of an mward and 
spiritual grace, of a death unto sin and 
a new birth unto righteousness.” But 
these words are clearly not a definition 
of that sacrament, but merely an affir- 
maiion respecting it; just as Mr. Dau- 
beny himself states in the language of 
the church at.p. 180, that baptism 
represents unto us our profession, 
which is to follow Christ and to be 
made like unto him. We do not see 
upon what grounds Mr. Daubeny 
should represent an explanatory obser- 
vation, fairly drawn from the terms of 
our baptismal service, as a formal and 
full definition of that sacrament. Pre- 
judice seems here to have prevented 
him from doing that justice to Mr. 
Overton of which the case clearly ad- 
mits ; and to have led him rather has- 
tily into a needless degree of severity. 

In the theory of baptism, which Mr. 
Daubeny then proceeds to lay down, 
we are sorry to observe some expres. 
sions tending to confound baptismal 
with spiritual regeneration ;—that sac- 
ramental vocation by which all are 


equally entitled to the outward benefits ° 


of the covenant, with that renovating 
change of the dispositions of the soul 
which the holy spirit works in those 
only, who either die in infancy, or who, 
in after life, are obedient to the gospel ; 
or, as Bishop Pearson expresses it, 
efficaciously called, justified, sanctified. 
(Pearson on Creed,) Ed. V. p. 345. 
Mr. Daubeny’s language will, we 
think, by many of his readers, be con- 
sidered. as expressive of an opinion 
that the blessing of spiritual, regene- 
ration in its highest and most appro- 
priate sense, is conveyed in all cases to 
the party baptized, “The sacrament 
of baptism,” he observes, “ is that 
mysterious rite which conveys an im- 
mediate spiritual benefit to the party 
concerned ; that benefit of regeneration 


all baptized persons are truly, that is, spiritu- 


ally regenerate We are, nevertheless, unable | 


to reconcile all that he says upon this subject 
with his assertions in other places. 
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by which the baptized person is trans- 
lated by the boly spilt trom. the. state 
of nature,” &c. (p. 179); and again, 
“as mu is God thal regencrates, the 


Jorm appointed by him for that purpose 


must be productive of its intended 
eftect.”’ (p. 181.) Although we by no 
means wish to represent Mr. Daubeny’s 
Opinion of the nature of baptism to be 
different from that which we believe 
to be the true one, farther than his 
expressions will warrant; yet we think 
him, in this chapter, much more liable 
to misinterpretation than when, in 
another work, he says, * These are 
the immediate effects which this sac- 
rament was intended to produce, even 
a cleansing from the guilt of sin, and a 
restoration to the lost favour of God: 
where these effects are accompanied 
With a death unto sin, and a new fife 
unto righteousness, hen and ¢hen only 


hath this sacrament attained the end 


for which it was instituted’’+“< This 
new and spiritual hfe is suposed to be 
entered upon at baptism.” * Wichout 
baptism you are not to expect spiritual 
regeneration ; but if sfiritual regene. 
ration does not follow baptism, you are 
in the same condition with the Jews in 
thelr most. corrupt state, when circum- 
cision went no farther with them than 
to the mere manual operation on the 
flesh.”” (Daub. on Catechism, p. 156, 
158. 196,) : 

At p. 182, Mr. Daubeny earnestly 
recommends:to Mr. Overton the peru- 
sal of the writings of Bishop Hail. 
The ground on which he does’so is a 
very proper one ; but we cannot help 
remarking, and it is a remark which 
reflects considerable light on the gene- 


ral tenor of the whole of this volume,’ 


that the high regard and veneration 
with which Mr. Daubeny always men- 
tions that inestimable author, is not 
easily to be reconciled with his strong 
and unqualified reprobation of that very 
system, when professed by modern 
clergymeui, which Bishop Hail, as well 
in his public capacity at Dort, as in his 
private writings, steadily and consis- 
tently maintained, This is a proof that 
the Calvinistic system may assume a 
form, acceptable even to those who 
think themselves its warmest adversa- 
ries; and we take this occasion of stat- 
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ing our own wish to have it unequivo- 
cally understood, that when the Chris- 
tian: Observer expresses its opinion, 
that the Calvinistic system is consistent 
with the articles and other public stan- 
dards of the Church of England, and by 
no means liable to those heavy charges 
of heterodoxy and immorality which 
some of our contemporaries prefer 
against it, we mean to speak of that 
system of doctrine which pervades and 
animates the writings of Bishop Hall. 
Were the writings ef such authors as 
Jewell, Hooker, and Hall to be faith- 
fully and impartially examined with the 
express view of ascertaining what were 
their opinions on these controverted 
subjects, we are persuaded that a dif- 
ferent sentiment would prevail amongst 
many divines of high name, both res- 
pecting the real nature of Calvinism, 
and the designed exclusion of Calvinists 
from the Church of England. They 
would. also find that the opinions of 
these eminent men are precisely those 
of at least many who are called Calvi- 
nists in the present day; and that, 
whether in themselves true or false, they 
are not liable to those severe censures 
which have been so liberally bestowed 
upon them. These fathers of our 
church may, doubtless, havé been mis- 
taken in their views of scriptural truth. 
They were not infallible. But yet it is 
not, to say the least, very decorous to 
brand opinions which they held and 
avowed, as “a system of nonsense,”’ 
and “an artifice of the devil, &c.’’ 
Certainly there are many who. have 
ventured to write upon’ this subject, 
who know neither what they say nor 
whereof they affirm. And to us it 
appears, that even Mr. Daubeny falls 
into several errors from the want of a 
deeper acquaintance with the doctrinal 
system of our oldest divines. The 
present volume affords several instances 
of his being sometimes a hasty peruser 
in doctrinal, as well as in historical, 
subjects.—Even on that point, which 
he has made so particular an object of 
his attention, and on which he has, in 
his writings, said much that is impor- 
tant, he has omitted at least ene essen- 
tial point of view in which those vene- 
rable guides, to whom we have alluded, 
contemplated the subject ; and by that 
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omission has led himself and others 
into error. We allude’to the nature and 
constitution of the christian church. 
Whoever reads the works of Cran. 
mer, Hooker, Jewell, Whitgift, Jack- 
son, Hall, Pearson, and Bacon, on the 
nature of the church, will find that they 
expound the article of the holy catho. 
lic church as in its primary and highest 
acceptation, applicable only to “ that 
congregation of faithful and holy men 
who shall be saved :” and that the vi- 
sible church is constituted for the ex- 
press purpose of training and building 
up that spiritual household, which is 
called in an emphatical sense the true 
church. This charch is not called in- 
visible, because the persons who'com. 
pose it are not distinguishable from the 
rest of the world; for with a very. few 
exceptions (exciusive of infants dying 
before baptism,) they are all visible 
members of some visible church ; but 
because their real title to spiritual 
churchmanship is only discernible to 
him who alone “knoweth who. are 
his.” To the want of this orthodox 
distinction between the visible and 
invisible church, is to be ascribed 
much of that erroneousness of concep- 
tion which occasionally clouds the 
truth and correctness of Mr. Daube- 
ny’s conclusions. ‘The old writers," 


* ‘Archbishop Cranmer states, that amidst 
all the corruptions and errors of the visible 
church, there always was a true and “holy 
church so unknown to the world, that no man 
can discern it but God alone, who only sear- 
cheth the hearts of all men, and knoweth his 
true children from other that be but bastards.” 
“ Christis present with his holy church (which 
is his holy elected people, ) and shall be with 
them to the world’s end, leading and govern- 
ing them with his holy spirit, and teaching 
them all truth necessary for their salvation : 
and whensoever any such be gathered together 
in his name, there is he among them; and he 
shall not suffer the gates of hell to prevail 
against them. For although he may suffer 
them by their own frailness for a time to err, 
fall, and to die, yet, finally, neither Satan, hell, 
sin, nor eternal death shall prevail against 
them. But it is not so of the church and see 
of Rome, which accounteth itself to be the 
Holy Catholic Church."—* The church doth 
never wholly err ; for even in most darkness 
God shineth unto his elect”—* This church 
is the pillar of truth, because it resteth upon 
God’s word, which is the true and sure foun- 
dation, and will not suffer it to err and fall , 
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even when most warmly. contending 
for the rights and visible constitution 
of the church, never lose sight of its 
spiritual nature as it is holy, mystical, 
and invisible. Mr. Danbeny has, with 
great propriety, endeavoured to guard 
his readers against the schismatical 


but as for the open kaown church and the out- 
ward face xveiyred it is not the 59 of truth 
otherwise than that it is (as it were) aregister 
and treasury to keep + bovks of God’s . holy 
will and testament, and to rest only there- 
upon” If the church proceeds further to 
make any new articles of the faith besides the 
scripture, or contrary to the scriptures ; or di- 
rect not the form of life according to the 
same; then it is not the pillar of truth, nor 
the church of Christ, but the syn e of 
Satan and the t of Anti-christ, which 
both erreth itselfand bringeth into error as 
many as do follow it: and the holy church of 
Christ is but a small herd or flock in compari- 
son to the great multitude of them that follow 
Satan and Anti-christ, as Christ himself saith, 
and as the word of God, and the course of the 
world from the beginning until this day, hath 
declared.” (See Cranmer against Gardiner 
and Smith. edit. 1580. p. 405, 406.) 

Bishop Jewell maintains “ that God hath al- 
ways a church invisible, and anumber of elect ; 
neither is this our only saying, St. Paul also 
saith the same. 2 Tim. ii. 19.”—* The general 
or outward church of God is visible and may 
be seen,but the very true church of God’s elect 
is invisible, and cannot be seen or discerned by 
man.” (See the whole passage in the Defence 
if the Apology of the C. of E. edit, 1611. p, 

1.) 

Hooker is particularly express in his. third 
book of E, P. in distinguishing the invisible 
and mystical church from thevisible. ** That 
church of Christ which we properly term his 
body mystical can be but one ; neither can that 
one be sen. 1 discerned by any man; inas- 
much as t’ ts thereof are some in heaven ai- 
ready with warist, and therest that are onearth 
(all-be-is their, natural persons be visible) we 
do not discern under. this property whereby 
they are truly and infallibly of that body,” &c. 
(See the whole of the third book.) 

Archbishop Whitgift, in his Defence of the 
Church of England against. Cartwright, ob- 
serves, that “ there are two kinds of govern- 
mentin the ehurch, the one invisible, the other 
visible : the one spiritual, the other external. 
The invisible and spiritual government of the 
church is when God, by his spirit, gifts, and 
ministry of his word, doth govern it by ruling 
in the hearts and consciences of men, and di- 
recting them in all things necessary to. ever- 
lasting life. This kind of government, indeed, 
18 necessary to salvation, and it is in the church 
of the elect only, The visible, and external 
government is that which is executed by man, 
and consisteth of external discipline,.and visi- 
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abuses of this doctrine. But having 
done this he goes farther: he avows a 
prejudice against the doctrine itself ; 
and by confining his description of 
church privileges to the visible con- 
stitution of the church he overstrains 
the argument, and, as we conceive, 
materially injures the cause which it 
was his intentionto promote. He has 
thus been led already into many dis- 
putes,-and we fear may, probably, into 
many more. 

Mr. Daubeny, when distinguishing 
between a true visible church and the 
true members of it, introduces several 
very sensible and appropriate remarks ; 
but still he makes imperfect and par- 
tial representations where the ancient 
authors are full and satisfactory. Now 
the view we have taken of the subject 
is so far from being inconsistent with a 
due attention to the visible constitu- 
tion of the church, that it places it on 
the firmest basis;‘as is evident from 
the writings of those learned and pious 
supporters of the Church of England, 
whom we have quoted in our margin, 
as well as of many of their contempo- 
raries. This view of the church has 
the farther advantage of guarding the 


ble ceremonies, practised in that church, and 
over that church, that containeth in it both 
good and evil, which is usually called the visi. 
ble church of Christ.” (Edit. 1574. p. 80.) 

Bishop Pearson commenting on Ephes. v. 
25, 26, 27, directs us how “ within the great 
complex body of the universal church, to find 
that church to which absolute holiness doth 
belong.” (Exposition of the Creed, edit. 
1683, p. 344.) — 

This distinction is, with peculiar clearness 
and precision, expressed by Lord Bacon in 
his well known confession of faith, Thesame 
two-fold character of the church is to be found 
in the confession of Augsburg, in the writin 
of Melancthon, and in nearly all the public and 
private writings of that period, 

We have inserted these quotations with the 
view of inviting our readers to the diligent ex- 
amination of the originals, for we are con- 
vinced that the simple and scriptural manner 
in which those reverend fathers treated the 
subject of the cliurch, is.much less liable to 
misconstruction and error than that which so 
many. now adopt, It is the only one which 
connects the genuine nature of ecclesiastical 
polity with the spiritual character of the true 
ehurch of Christ, and is the best calculated to 
preserve a just medium between the unautho- 
rized latitudinarianism of one party, and the 
unbending rigidity of the other. 
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representations of its real nature, 
against those untenable conclusions 
into which some modern writers fall, 
from their exclusively ascribing to its 
external constitution those characteris- 
tic privileges which are inseparable, 
indeed, from the true spiritual church ; 
but which only appertain to the visible 
church, so far as it contains the true 
and invisible church. The visible 
church is a community of men, making 
an outward profession of the truth. 
The invisible church is that portion of 
the visible which is sanctified by the in- 
ward possession of the truth. The 
former derives its value from its con. 
taining the latter : and in proportion 
as it may be deemed,.on scriptural 
ground, so to do, it has or has nota 
just claim to the appellation of true, 
holy, and catholic. Those primitive 
writers of our own church, whose 
opinions on this point are most esteem- 
ed, did not, with Mr. Daubeny, sup- 
pose that episcopacy, however ancient, 
venerable, and apostolical in its origin, 
was so exclusively connected. with 
God’s covenanted. plan of salvation, as 
that the ministry and ordinances of 
any ecclesiastical society, not founded 
on the episcopal system, must be vain 
and inefficacious There is no fact 
more easy to be deduced from their 
writings than that while they held, in 
consonance with the voice of antiquity, 
the superior claim and even divine au- 
thority of episcopacy ; and while they 
firmly opposed the unreasonable pre- 
tensions of schismatics, they acknowl- 
edged the sister protestant churches, 
formed on the Presbyterian plan, to be 
sound members of the universal church, 
and maintained communication with 
them as such.* It is true they con- 
sidered them as mutilated in circum. 
stantials, but not deficient in essence.t 
Mr. Daubeny when speaking of the 


* In delivering this statement, we are very 
far, indeed, from intending to derogate from 
the honour andimportance of episcopacy. Our 
pages have ever been devoted to its defence, 
and, we trust, on such grounds as will justly 
secure us from the imputation either of eccle- 
siastical bigotry or sectarian laxity of senti- 
ment. 

¢ Bishop Hall, though a well known defen- 
der of episcopacy on the gratind of its divine 
authority, says, “ Blessed be God, there is no 





(Aug, 
characteristic: marks of the visible 
church, frequently places one of those 
marks in so exclusively’ prominent a 
light as.to convey to his readers an 
erroneous and confused representation 
of the subject. ~~ ny reves 
The Church of England, when dis. 
tinguishing the true church from the 
church of Rome, thus defines it: 
“The true church is an universal con- 
gregation or fellowship of God’s faith. 
ful and elect people; built upon the 


foundation of the apostles and prophets, 


Jesus Christ himself being a head cor- 
ner-stone. And it hath always three 
notes or marks whereby it is known; 
pure and sound doctrine, the sacra- 
ments ministered according to Christ’s 
holy institution, and tie right use of 
ecclesiastical discipline.” (Second 
part of the homily for Whitsunday.) 
This is a description of the church 
whith we are fully persuaded “is agree- 
able both to the scriptures of God, and 
also to the doctrine of the ancient fa- 
thers.” We cannot, therefore, help 
feeling some surprise~that Mr. Dau- 
beny should express himself on this 
head in such terms as the following, 
(p. 197.) “ The characteristic mark, 
which distinguishes any society, is its 
afifirofiriate government. The appro- 
priate government of the visible church 
is that episcopal form, which was origi. 
nally established by thie aposties. Where 
that form of government isto be found, 
there the church of Christ, as a vist- 
ble society, exists. From whence it 
follows, that every christian must know, 
if he will but consider, whether he is 
living in a state of communion with the 


difference in any essential matter betwixt the 
Church of England, and her sisters of the re- 
formation. We accord in every point of chris- 
tian doctrine without the /eas¢ variation. 
Their public confessions and ours are sufli- 
cient convictions to the world of ‘our full and 
absolute agreement. The only difference is 1n 
the form of outward administration; wherein 
also we are so far agreed, as that we all pro- 


fess this form not to be essentiai to the bet of 


a. church (though much importing the well or 
better being of it, according to our several ap- 
prehensions thereof,) and that we do all retain 
a reverent and loving opinion of each other, in 
our own several ways, not seeing any reason 
why so poor a diversity should work any alie- 
nation of affection ih us, one towards another. 
(Peacemaker, edit. 1645, Pp: 47.) Lee 
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church, or in.a state of separation from 
it.’ Mr. Daubeny also concludes, if 
we understand him aright, and we re- 
pel, with sincerity, the charge of wi/- 
fully misrepresenting him; that if the 
episcopal government be but preserv- 
ed, the absence of the pure word 
preached, and of the spirituality of di- 
vine worship, does not destroy the ac- 
tual existence of the church, Now, 
however Mr. Daubeny may justly dis- 
claim any intention of establishing some 
of the inferences to which, neverthe- 
less, the above positions lead, and which 
Mr, Overton certainly appears to us to 
have pushed to an undwe length, yet 
we must observe that we do not think 
either of these opinions to be tenable 
in those unqualified terms in which 
they here appear; nor do we sce any 
reason, in consequence of the explana- 
tion given by Mr. Daubeny, to alier 
our former views of the subject (Christ. 
Obsery, for 1802, p, 623.)* We still 
conceive that any branch of the visible 
church would cease to belong to the 
church. of Christ, whenever the purity 
of the word, and the doctrine of the 
sacraments, became thoroughly cor- 
rupted; even though the episcopalian 
form of government should remain. 
No. candid and impartial reader of the 
Christian Observer can entertain a 
doubt of our attachment to episcopacy ; 
yet when we see it affirmed, by writers 
of the modern school, to be so exclu- 
sively and essentially necessary as that 
where episcopacy exists, there the 
christian church also exists ; and where 
it exists not, the church of Christ does 
not, in any legitimate sense, exist; we 
feel ourselves constrained to say with 
Bishop Andrews—“ That though epis- 
copal government. be of divine insti- 
tution, yet it is not so absolutely neces- 
sary as that there can be no church, 
hor sacraments, nor salvation without 
it. He is blind that sees not many 
churches flourishing without it; and he 
must have an heart as hard as iron that 
will deny them salvation. Something 
may be wanting that is of diyine right 


* In the passage here referred to, Mr. 
Daubeny’s charge against us received a full, 
and we will venture to add, unanswerable re- 
futation; yet he repeats his charge, without 
once noticing our reply. Was this quite fair ? 

Christ. Obsery. No. $2, 
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in the exterior regimen of the,church ; 
and yet salvation be obtained therein.”’ 
(See Bingham’s French Church’s Apo- 
logy, p. 45.) We have thought it the 
more necessary to be particular in these 
remarks, because we have had frequent 
occasion to observe the very objection- 
able conclusicns which several of Mr. 
D.’s readers have been led to form, from 
expressions which evidently betray a 
partial imperfection at least i his sys- 
tem. Indeed the bias of systematism 
seems to us occasionally to have led 
him into assertions which, for the inte- 
rest of truth and harmony, had much 
better not have seen the light. 

At p. 199, Mr. Daubeny says “the 
assurance of salvation certainly has a 
place among the doctrines of J. Calvin, 
but it as certainly is not to be found 
among the doctrines of the Church of 
England,’ which * professedly disa. 
vows’ it. We do not mean to enter 
into this question ourselves, but cannot 
help remarking how very different the 
opinion of Mr. Daubeny is from that of 
Bishops Jewell and Hall, who are both 
strenuous advocates for the doctrine, 
not only as their own, but as being that 
of the Church of England. The for- 
mer says in his Defence of the Apology 
of the Church of England, “ Now con- 
cerning the assurance or certainty of 
salvation, the scriptures are full :” and 
having quoted a number of the fathers 
in defence of the same tenet, adds, 
‘“ This is no presumption, buta patient, 
and an humble, watting for the redemp- 
tion of the children of God :” and he 
concludes by saying, “ To be assured of 
our salvation it is no arrogant stoutness ; 
it is our faith. It is no pride; it is~ 
devotion, It is no presumption ;. it is 
God’s promise.”’ (p. 67, 68. edit. 1611,) 
And Bishop Hall, ina sermon upon “ the 
Christian’s Assurance of Heaven,” says, 
that “ The Romish doctors have been of 
late times very busy to cry down the 
possibility of this certainty, they and 
none but they,; for all Protestants of 
what profession soever, disclaim their 
doctrine; even those our brethren, that 
follow the school of Arminius,* are 


* This expression evidently shews, that 
Bishop Hall did not consider himself as an 
Arminian ; and, consequently, he did not con- 
sider the doctrines of the Church of England 
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herein {for the possibility of our pre- 
sent certainty) with and for us :”* and 
in another place he censures popery as 
“a religion that robs the christian heart 
of all sound comfort, while it teacheth 
us that we neither can nor ought to be 
assured of the remission of our sims, 
and of present grace and future salva- 


as Arminian.. The following passage, ex- 
tracted from Walton’s Life of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, is well worth the perusal of all those, who 
fee) disposed to be violent on either side of the 
question ; and the incidental manner, in which 
Sir Henry Wotton mentions the. doctrines of 
the Church of England, as opposed to those of 
Arminius, is likewise worth attention. “ To 
one, who spake indiscreet, and bitter words 
against Arminius, I. heard him (Sir Henry 
Wotton) reply to this purpose—In my travels 
towards Venice, as 1 passed through Germa- 
ny, I rested almust a year at Leyden, where I 
entered into an acquaintance with Arminius, 
(then the professor of divinity in that univer- 
sity,) a man much talked of in this age, which 
is made up of opposition and controversy : 
and, indeed, if 1 mistake not Arminius in his 
expressions, (a3 so weak a brain as mine is, 
may easily do) then 1 know, I differ from him 
in some points; yet I profess my judgment of 
hint to be, that he was a man of most rare 
learning, and I know him to be of a most strict 
life, and-of a most meek spirit; and that he 


was so mild, appears by his proposals to our 


master Perkins, of Cambridge, from whose 
book, of the order and causes of salvation, 
(which was first writ in Latin) Arminius took 
the occasion of writing some queries. to him, 
concerning the consequence of his gloctrine ; 
intending them (’tis said) to come privately to 
Mc. Perkins’s own hands, and to receive from 
him a like private, and a like loving answer : 
but Mr. Perkins died before those queries 
cameto him ; and ’tis thought Arminius meant 
them to die_ with him; for though he lived 
long after, I have heard he forbore to publish 
them, (but since his death, his sons did not. 

And ’tis pity (if God had been so pleased) 
that Mr. Perkins did not live to. see, consider, 
and answer these proposals himself; for he 
was also of a most meek spirit, and of great 
and sanctified learning. And though, since 
their deaths, manv, of high parts and piety, 
have undertaken to clear the controversy; yet, 
for the most part, they have rather satisfied 
themselves than convinced the dissenting par- 
ty.. And, doubtless, many middle-witted men 
(which yet may mean well,) many scholars 
that are not in the highest form for learning, 
(which yet may preach well;) men that shall 
never know till they come to heaven, where the 
guéstions stick betwixt Arminius and the Church 
of England, will yet, in this world, be tamper- 
ing with, and thereby perplexing, the contro- 
versy, aud do therefore justly fall under the 
reproof of St. Jude, for, being busy-bodies, and 
for meddling with things they understand not.” 
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tion.” (See his Serious Dissuasive 
from Popery.*) | 


We are sorry that Mr. Daubeny 
should have quoted, with so much re- 
spect, such a cold, imperfect, and un- 
satisfactory description of ehfistian ex- 
herience as is inserted at p. 210. The 
operations of the Holy Spirit are not 
even alluded to in it. From Mr. Dau- 
beny’s own writings, to say nothing of 
the old divines, we could have extract- 
ed a far more scfiptural account of the 
subject, and one more Consonant to the 
principles of Mr, Overton’s book. 

Of the quotation from Bishop Hors- 
ley (p- 214,) we shail only Say ‘that, 
although Mr. Overton’s application of 
it conveys a more unqualified censure 
than his Lordship seems to have intend. 
ed, yet Mr. Daubeny’s comment ap- 
pears to have, at least, an equal ten- 
dency to weaken the force of the bishop’s 
just reprehension of a very prevalent, 
yet dangerous maxim: viz. that it is 
more the office ofa christian teacher ta 
press the practice of religion on the 
consciences of his hearers, than to in- 
culcate and assert its doctrines. . 

On this chapter, in general, we shall 
only add, that, as is often the case after 
much ink has been spilt on both sides 
of the question, a Christian Observer 
will see room for mutual concession. 
Mr. Daubeny has proved himself not to 
be chargeable with Some consequences 
which Mr. Overton has drawn from his 
writings, in common with those ofother 
authors who are justly obnoxious to a 


* Were any farther confirmation wanting 
upon this point, we might refer Mr, Daubeny 
to the account which Bishop Hall gives of his, 
mother, among “ some specialities of his life,” 
prefixed to the third volume of his works. 
He speaks of her as a woman of rare sanctity, 
who “ was continually exercised with the ai- 
fliction of a weak..body, and oft a wounded 
spirit, the agonies whereof, as she would oft 
recount with much passion, professing that 
the greatest bodily Fckriesbe ses were but flea- 
bites to those scorpions : so from them all at 
last she found.an happy and comfortable deli- 
verance.’ For the particulars of this, delive- 
rance, which.are remarkable, we must refer to 
the work itself. The most material circum- 
stance to be observed is, his relating that, by 
good counsel and ber fervent prayer, she obtain- 
ed an assurance of God’s favour; and it 1s 
added, that for this * upon all occasions, in 
the remainder of her life, she was ready t@ 
magnify the mercy of her God.” 
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large portion, at least, of that reprehen- 
sion which Mr. Overton: has: passed 
upon them.» But we think that Mr. 
Daubeny, by still adhering to a few 
paradoxical and untenabie sentiments, 
respecting the nature of the church, 
continues liable to the charge of placing 
that subject in a light considerably dif- 
ferent from thatin which is was viewed 
by our first reformers. We observe 
also in Mr. Daubeny, although the lan- 
guage which he employs isin general 
guarded, .too frequent an inclination to 
indulge in personal triumph, (without 
cause we must confess,). and also in 
asperity of sentiment. ... | 

The next chapter. is on the Doetrine 
of Original. Sin, _ Qn this we_shall..not 
dwell long. We. are sorry that, Mr. 
Daubeny., should not have more fully 
admitted. the force.o: Mr. Overton’s 
quotations, in proof of. the low and _in- 
adequate sentiments. which prevail on 
this important point, amongst many di- 
vines of note and authority. Whatever 
objection, he may have felt to the man- 
ner in which. Mr. Overton. speaks of 
those divines, as well as to his including, 
in the same censure with them, others 
of the clergy who do not explicitly pro- 
fess to follow their heterodox opinions; 
yet truth ought to have prevailed over 
prejudice. _ We the rather say this, be- 
cause Mr. Daubeny’s own. senuments, 
on the doctrine of original sin, appear 
to be very opposite to those which Mr. 
Overton so justly ensures in several 
other authors. Indeed it appears tous 
that Mr. O. ought not to have intro. 
duced Mr, Daubeny’s name inte this 
chapter in the company with which it 
{is classed, unless he had entered into 
a distinct examination of that. gentle- 
man’s particular views. Tor although 
we do not think that Mr. Daubeny is 
Quite so fall and clear on this doctrine 
as the homilies and our old divines are, 
yet unquestionably he stands acquitted 
of so depreciating it as.to take away its 
efficacy ; and he therefore ought not to 
have been nutbered with those’ who 
4 set themselves to reduce it to the 
Natrowest compass they possibly can.” 

The fifth chapter, on. Repentance, 
passes without any censure from Mr. 
Daubeny. “On arriving at this point of 
our progress-we enjoyed the sensations 
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which the mariner may be supposed. to 
feel when.a storm is succeeded by serene 
weather. This truce between the con- 
tending parties will afford us a most 
acceptable, though short, season of re- 
pose. .We. greatly rejoice that, in a 
part. of. Mr. Overton’s.book which. has 
so much excited the spleen of certain 
irritable and declamatory critics, and 
on a subject about which so much 
ignorance and error have been incon- 
trovertibly proved to exist, Mr. Dau-. 
beny perceives *‘nothing but what ap-. 
pears conformable to the doctrine of the 
Charch of England.”? (p. 232.) 
(To be continued.) ,. 

CLXX. Discourses preached on several occastone. 
By Joun Ersxine, D. D. late one of the 
Ministers of the Old Grayfriars Church, 
Edinburgh. ‘Vol. 11. 8vo. pp. 501. Edin- 
for Ggle and Ackman. London, Ogle. 


Tue volume before us consists of twen- 
ty-two sermons, the subjects of which 
are as follows ;—Zhe Riches of the 
Poor; Setf-denial; Lukewarmness ‘in 
Religion ; Public Spirit ; Goodness and 
Fidelity ; Love to God ; the unprinci- 
filed Contempt of Religion ; Views of the 
Glory of Christ, which produce Humilia- 
tion and Penitence ; An ofien Adherence 
to Vital Christianity ; Infant Baptism ; 
Christ bearing Wituess to the Truth; 
Fidelity in frersonal Duties ; The Influ- 
ence of Religion on National Hapfipiiness ; 
The Education of Poor Children ;° Pray- 
ers for them in Pubdlic Offices ; The 
Sources and Consequences of Anarchy ; 
Sorrow for the. Death of Friends ; Death. 

On these various subjects many ex- 
cellent passages occur. We will en- 
deavour to make such a selection from. 
them as may render our review of this 
volume a useful paper in itself, while it 
affords a fair specimen of the sentiments 
and manner of the author.* 

Our first extract is taken from the 
Discourse on Self-denial. 

Would we be truly great? Our eelf denial 
must resemble his, (that of Jesus Christ.} 
Would we approve ourselves his disciples # 
We must follow him in that rude and thorny 
path, through which he hath travelled —Our 
self denial must be voluntary. Advantages 





* For an account of the character of this 
eminent minister of Christ, see the Christiag 
Qbserver for 1803, p, 123 and 325. 
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and enjoyments must be freely forsaken, 
which we had it in our power to regain or to 
retain: labours and sufferings in the service 
of God must be welcomed; and life itself 
must not be counted dear, if, by the sacrifice 
even of life, we can finish our course with 
joy.-Yet our self-denial must, atthe same 
time, be wise, founded on important motives, 
and flowing from mature deliberation. They, 
who, through pride, enthusiasm, or weariness 
with the world, fly from joy as an evil,.or 
court pain as a good, follow not Jesus. There 
is ho merit in despising the gifts of heaven, 
and acting the part of self-tormentors. But 
with a quiet and resigned spirit, to mortify. 
our favourite passions, and part with our 
dearest friends and enjoyments, rather than 
make shipwreck of faith, and ef a con- 
science, are acts of self-denial, acceptable to 
God, through Jesus Christ.. It is wisdom: as 
well as piety to sell earthly treasures. for the 
pearl of great price, and to count all things 
else ‘as loss and dung,’ that we may know 
Christ in the power of his resurrection, and 
may be conformed to his death. Our. self- 
denial. must not be confined within narrow 
bounds, applied to that which is easy, and not 
to that which is difficult ; but it must be exer- 
cised wherever our duty demands it. When 
danger appears in the high-way of holiness, 
we must not avoid it by turning to the right 
hand or to the left. Threatemings must not 
intimidate, and labours: must not weary us ; 
opposition must be encountered with stedfast- 
ness ; and nothing must seem burdensome or 
grievous, which we are called to perform or 
endure. In every circumstance, faithfulness 
to God and to conscierce must be maintained. 
Perhaps, my brother, thy most extensively 
useful and disinterested deeds are misrepre- 
sented, or reproached, or repaid with ingrati- 
tude. But be not thou, on that account, 
weary of well-doing. Though Envy seek to 
obscure and blacken thy good qualities which 
she cannot reach, her ysentences, however 
haughtily pronounced, cannot transform light 
into darkness, orsweet intobitter. Whenthe 
love of God or of man requires the sacrifices 
of riches, ease, pleasure, reputation, or even 
of life itself, deny it not. . Never can we suffi- 
ciently love him whose love to us, and whose 
inestimable benefits, so much merit our love, 
and whose restraints and precepts are all gra- 
cious and kind. Pooris that love which ap- 
pears only in transient emotions of aflection, 
or in inactive songs of praise. That is the 


brightest day of the generous Christian, when. 


the strength of love is manifested by some act 
of self-denying obedience, some conquest of 
headstrong appetite, some resignation to the 
disposals uf Providence, in opposition to his 
strong though innocent wishes., No heights, 
or rather depths, of self-denial are impossi- 
ble, when the heart burns with love to God, 
Such a love triumphs over vicious and irregu- 
lar inclinations, promotes dignity and elevation 
of spirit, and enables a man to hold fast his 
integrity, so as neverto lev it go. It asks not, 
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what have I done for God? but, what can I 
do for him? Forgetting the things behind, it 
presses forward to the things before, Love 
also to our fellow-men, and especially to our 
fellow-christians, greatly cherishes that self- 
denial, without which, the good offices we 
need, one from another, in many casés, cannot 
be performed. Hence Paul speaks of ‘the 
labour of love. A participation of the same 
human nature, and much suiore a participation 
of the same Divine image, powerfully insti. 
gates us to deny our personal case and cou- 
venience, and to engage and persist in the 
most troublesome exertions for rescuing others 
from destruction, or for promoting theif true 
happiness.. ‘The remembrance of Him who 
shed his blood to wash us from our sins, re- 
conciles the Christian to the meanest service, 
and to the bitterest sufferings for the sake of 
those whom he regards as the friends of his 
Saviour. He considers the best means*Of re- 
lieving the indigent. He applies to the gen- 
erous for assistance. Not discouraged by 
difficulties, he himself lends a helping hand. 
‘Shall unthankfulness, reproach, or persecu- 
tion, prevent my services to my fellow-men ; 
when for those who reproached and persecuted 
lim, Jesus laboured, and suffered, and died ? 
Let me convince my enemies that my senti- 
ments and dispositions are more excellent 
than theirs. Well is my self-denial rewarded 
in the heaven-born satisfaction of melting their 


hearts into godly contrition, and overcoming 


their evil with my good.?” (p. 29—-32 ) 

~ In a period like the present, when 
there is so Joud a call for a truly chris- 
tian patriotism, the Sermon on Public 
Spirit seems entitled to peculiar atten- 
tion. It consists of two principal divi- 
sions: in the first of which, the author 
shews the guilt and danger of aselfish 
and interested temper ;. and. in the se- 
cond, the inconsistency with christianity 
of their character, who are little con- 
cerned whether re/igion flourishes or 
decays in the land. | 

On the second head of this discourse’ 
the author shews, that the true chris- 
tian will not content himself with en- 
deavouring to promote the civil conve- 
niencies of mankind, He has his eye 
on the state of religion, and will be 
ready to make exertions for its improve- 
ment, That this is the most ¢ffectual 
method of promoting the public wel- 


fare, is evident from the following ob- 
servations. - 


“Union, justice, industry, and fortitude, 
those great pillars of national happiness, have 
their firmest foundation in religious principle. 
Pride and ambition are frequent springs of 
causeless and fierce debates, and under theit 
baneful influence, the best and wisest schemes 
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are warmly opposed, because another had the 
honour of suggesting them. Such evils as 
these will cease when the heart is not haughty, 
and the eyes are not lofty, and when men ex- 
ercise not themselves in great matters, nor in 
things too high for them. He that hath learn- 
ed to do to others as he would that they should 
do unto him, and to render to all-their due, 
honour to whom honour, tribute to whom tri- 
pute, fearor respect, to whom féar and respect 
are due, will never, by fraud or violence, dis- 
turb the peace of human society, Religiun 
suffers not men to be slothful in their busi- 
ness, and it reconciles them to the labours, the 
dangers, and the sufferings of their several 
callings. Fortitude is the genuine offspring of 
trust in God. And the courage which flows 
from lower principles is the courage of a mad- 
man, rather than of a rational being. Chris- 
tianity never taught a prince oppression, or a 
subject faction and unprovoked rebellion. The 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and of good fruits, without partial- 
ity, and without hypocrisy... He who devoutly 
loves and adores infinite Goodness, will study 
to resemble it in being good, and doing good. 
Sin corrupts the integrity, and impairs the 
prudence of counsellors, it renders subjects 
impatient under the necessary restraints of 
law and government ; and by corrupting and 
enervating a: le, it makes them an easy 
prey to a foreign enemy. The zealous friends 
of religion, on the other hand, are the chari- 
ots and horsemen of Israel, both the ornament 
and defence of their country. ‘Their influ- 


ence and their example are blessings to the’ 


public, and their prayers will often turn away 
the wrath of God from a guilty land. If God 
rules among the nations, and their prosperity 
depends on his favour, surely, to despise his 
authority and his laws, must be the ruin of 
any le. Profaneness and debauchery, the 
usual GOnsequences of irreligion, open a wide 
gap for desolating calamities to enter in and 
overflow a country; and while they dispirit, 
effeminate, and debase a nation, provoke the 
offended sovereign of heaven, by the stroke of 
vengeance, to hasten its fall.” (p, 122—114.) 


From the conclusion of the eighth 
sermon, which is on the Subject of 


love to God, we give the following ex-’ 


lracts, 


“ Tn order to attain the love of God, or to 
preserve this grace in lively exercise, let me 
exhort you to supply your inability to see 
God, by the faith, which is the evidence of 
things not seen. Endeavour to fix on, your 
minds strong and liyely apprehensions of God’s 
necessary existence, and of his supreme excel- 
lence; for they who come to God by desire, 
or who rest in him with delight, must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewatder of them 
Who diligently seek him’; a rewarder of them, 


by being himself ‘ their exceeding great re-" 


ward,’ communicating to them, from his own 
fullness, the best and tle supreme good.— 
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Often converse with invisible objects by means 

of serious and attentive meditation. Firmly 
believe, and diligently study the gospel, as the 
brightest manifestation of God’s excellence, 
and of his love. “Becausé no man hath seen” | 
God at any time, the only begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of ‘the Father, hath declared’ 
him. Would you emulate the warm devotion 
of David? Like David, think on God in your. 
beds: meditate on him in the night watchs - 
entertain no apprehensions of him, contrary to 
what is revealed in thesacred oracles. Harsh ° 
or gloomy thoughts of God stifle every delight- 
ful and ingenuous affection. If Satan or me- . 
lancholy should suggest, that God is irrecon-. 
cilable ; listen rather to the Divine testimo- 
ny, that whosoever cometh to Christ, he will 
in no wise Cast out. Anventire faith and confi- 
dence in that testimony melts the heart into 
gratitude and love.—God. offers himself to. 
thee, to be. thy God and portion. Make him 
really thine, by an entire and cheerful accep- 
tance of the offer. Maintain a realizing sense ' 
that God is every where present, and contint- 
ally doing thee good. Let every creature, 


every ‘place, every providence, awaken. or 


strengthen this recollection. Observe, with 
corresponding acts of admiration, gratitude, 
and praise, évery display of God’s glory, every 
footstep of his power and wisdom, ‘every ex- 
pression of his goodness. Few are so chur- 
lish or so morose, as to feel no kinduess for 
those, with whom they frequently converse. 
Habitual intercourse with God, and the daily 
contemplation of his glory, sweetly captivate 
the heart, and render the exercises of lover 
both natural and “‘familiar—Withdraw your 
hearts more from created enjoyments. * Love 
not the world, neither the things of the wurld. 
lf any man love the world, the iove of the Fa« 
ther is not in him. We cannot serve two 
masters,’ so opposite as God and the world : 
‘if we love the one, we shall despise the» 
other.’ Conscious, how easily sensible iob.. 
jects attract us, and how insensibly they. gain 
an immoderate influence over us, keep the 
heart with all dili ; and attend to the 
very first risings of desire.— Above all, ear. — 
nestly plead, that the Spirit, whose fruit is 
love, may effectually circumcise thee to love” 
God, with all the heart, and soul, and mind, . 
and strength, As easily may the unconvert. 
ed sinner create an universe, as kindle in his 
own breast this sacred flame. He needs 
another and a better spirit than his own, even | 
the spirit of wisdom and: revelatiom in the 
knowledge of Clirist, to cure his enmity and 
disaffection to his Maker. Even where the 
love of God is implanted, fresh supplies of the 
spirit of Christ must enable the believer to 
keep himself in the love of God, and to op.' 
pose, with success, the dictates of imperious 
sense, which would confine his regards to- 
things visible. How inestimably precious the 
Mediator, who hath not only reconciled God - 
to man, by expiating the guilt of man’s dis- 
affection and enmity ; but who reconciles man 
to God, by correcting and effectually subdu- 
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ing the evil principles ofthe human heart! 
* We have known and believed the love which 
God hathto us. God in Christ is love indeed ; 
and he that dwelletl: in love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in'him.’”  (p, 191195.) 

The sermon on Fidelity in personal 
Duties, is a very excellent discourse, 
and is happily distinguished from those 
inefficient discourses, which consist 
merely in general declamation. We 
conceive that this sermon printed sepa- 
rately, would be a most useful addition 
to the list of religious tracts published 
for the dissemination and promotion of 
christian piety. ‘ The general pros- 
perity of human life, and the peace and 
eomfort of individuals, greatiy depend,” 
as our author justly observes, * on the 
diligence, the cheerfulness, and the 
spitit with which our personai duties 
are fulfilled. Few men duly consider 
the patience, the self-denial, or the 
steady attention to the will of God, 
which these duties require.” To ob- 
viate the evils that. flow from this 
source, Dr. Erskine enters particularly 
jato the consideration of personal fide- 
lity. The first particular mentioned by 
the author, is * an habitual and practi- 
eal remembrance thatGod hath appoint- 
ed us our different conditions, and 
that a proper discharge of the duties 
resulting from them, from a regard to 
fis authority, is, indeed, service due, 
end service dene to God.’’ (p. 304) 
Having considered this point, he en- 
karges on the following particulars, in- 
efuded in personal fidelity : honest and 
assiduous endeavours to understand the 
daties of our callings, and to acquire the 
talents necessary to perform them well : 
roaking conscience of the difficult as 
well as of the easier duties: not ne. 
gtécting our proper employments for 
the sake of pleasures: doing as much 
good in our calling as we have the 
means or opportunities of doing : ful- 
filing edi the duties of our situation, 
and not merely a part of them: and 
performing them in defiance of every 
worldly motive that may tempt us to 
neglect or violate them. 

From this sermon we extract one 
passage, aS a word in season in this 
fleasvre-taking age. et 

“Men passionately fond of amusements, 
are slow, careless, and unfaithful in their ac- 
tive duties—By a strange perversion of their 
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time, and of their talents, amusements becoine 
their grand object; and.it is.chiefly to furnish 
themselves with the means of procuring and 
enjoying them, that their active business, or 
professional duties are pursued with any de. 
pree of solicitude.—-It.is no excuse for this 
ind of perversion, that the amusements which 
men follow, are not in themselves inconsistent 
with religion or with virtue... The. abuse of 
an innocent enjoyment is not innocent: and 
ratifications, in their own nature allowable, 
generate into vices or crimes, when, in the 
pursuit of them, the mind becomes vain or 
dissipated ; when by means of them most im. 
portant duties are neglected; or when the 
conscience is sensibly grieved or wounded. The 
pleasures of social intercourse are in them. 
selves both honourable and virtuous ; yet when 
on their account mere far more weighty 
and important is neglected ; as for example, 
the safety of the king or the country ; the la- 
bours of a professional office or employment; 
the faithful education of children ; or the pro- 
vision and government of a private family ; 
social intercourse becomes then indeed a cri- 
minal indulgence for which no apology can be 
pleaded, either to our Consciences, or before 
God the judge of all, however lawful or pre. 
cious it might have been in different circum- 
stances. ‘To make it the business of every 
day to kill time agreeably, and when one 
amusement is past, to long without Ceasing for 
another, is an abuse of the understanding, of 
the will, of the affections, and of the active 
powers, neither manly nor Christian. Alas! 
an habitaal inattenion to purity of heart, to 
amendment of life, and to preparation for 
eternity, hath often produced, and hath often 
been punished by a settled and determined 
carelesness in the performance of the most 
necessary duties belonging 10 men’s secular 
callings. Here, a son of levity and dissipa- 
tion squanders his precious hours, as if for his 
manner of employing them he were mot ac- 
ceuntable to God or man. The mostinterest- 
ing affairs entrusted to him, which he alone 
can manage with advantage, are completely 
overlooked or neglected; while those who de- 
pend on him for advice, or for support, or for 
relief, and who have a good right to. expect 
them from him, look and hope for. them in 
vain. There, a daughter of vanity hurries 
rom one place of public entertainment to ano- 
ther; while perhaps her tender infant lan- 
guishes under a deadly disease, and sighs in 
vain for a mother’s care. Many, on theother 
hand, do with disgust and aversion that which, 
te save appearances, they feel themselves con- 
strained to do: and hence they do slightly, 
and without effect, that which eannot be well 
or sufficiently done without both-exertion and 
toil. Wo.to the nation, to the church, and to 
the army, in which men occupy important sta- 
tions, and have no taste for, and find no plea- 
sure in, supporting the labours connected with 
them. Would yoube faithful to hitn who hath 
allotted you different relations and employ- 
ments, be moderate in the pursuit of even the. 
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most innocent and lawful pleasures: Let not 
an attachment to the most alluring objects of 

resent satisfaction or amusement, turn you 
aside from the important duties for which you 
were sent into the worid, or hold the place as- 
signed them: and watch your own hearts with 
a constant solicitude, that no present gratifica- 
tion may be permitted to hinder you in any 
circumstances, from discharging honestly, ear- 
nestly, and steadily, the trust committed to 
you by the Possessor and Lord of heaven and 
earth.” (p. 310—312.) 


In the fifteenth sermon, which is on 
the Influence of Religion on national 
Hafifiness, the author shews in detail, 
how christian principles influence the 
conduct of the prince, the counsellor, 
the parliament-man, the judge, and the 
private christian, both towards, his sov- 
ereign and his fellow subjects. From 
this excellent sermon we present our 
readers with the following quotation, 
which, like the last passage extracted, 
we conceive is peculiarly seasonable, 
We rejoice in being able to produce, 
from such respectable authority, a pas- 
sage so congenial to our own feelings 
on the peaceable tendency of evangeli- 
cal principles, 

* Will the subject, who has learned of his 
Saviour to be meek and humble, perplex and 
embarrass the state, or sacrifice the peace of 
his neighbour, to caprice and frolic ? Whence 
come wars, and fightings, and strife, and de- 
bate ? Come they not from pride and avarice, 
and unruly passion? Is then that ae tom of 
grace, which teaches us to mortify our cor- 
rupt passions’ and appetites, an enemy to the 
tranquillity of mankind? Will high and hon- 
ourable thoughts of Him, who is the Perfec- 
tion of beauty, blind us to that beauty in crea- 
tures, which is’ all derived from him as its 
source, and which reflects, though but ob- 
scurely and imperfectly, his superior lustre ? 
Will thankfulness to the Father of lights, 
from whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift, promote ingratitude to our fellow-crea- 
tures, whom he employs as instruments, in 
conveying to us his benefits? Where is the 
connexion, between loving God, even the Fa- 
ther; and hating:man, who was made after 
the similitude of God? Is our attaining, what 
i8 More rare and difficult, the love of God, 
whom we have not seen, any hindrance to our 
attaining: what is moré common and easy, the 
love of our brother, whom. we: have seen? 
When we esteem and love the Deity, we es- 
teem and love justice, and truth, and good- 
bess, and mercy.” (p.344) 


We could have added many more 
extracts, which would have done equal 
credit with the foregoing to the piety, 
the good sense, and the ability of the 
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author. Enough, we trust, has been. 
produced, to convey to our readers the 
impression which we ourselves have 
received of the excellence and ‘utility 
of these discourses. They well deserve 
a place in every christian library. They 
are solid, judicious, and highly practi. 
cal;-and though certainly deficient in 
pathos, they are distinguished by such 
comprehensive views of the nature and 
various relations .of man, as. a being 
formed for eternity; by such an inti- 
mate acijuaintance with the duties 
thence arising, and with .the. secret 
springs which usually influence human 
conduct; and, above all, by such just 
conceptions of evangelical doctrines and 
evangelical motives ; that they cannot. 
fail to increase the knewledge, and they. 
are certainly well calculated, under the 
blessing of God, to mend the heart, and. 
improve the morals, of every man, who 
will give them an attentive perusal, 
CLXX1. The Guide to Immortality } or, Me~ 
moirs of the Life and. Doctrine of Christ, bg 


the Four Evangelists ; .ligested into one conti- 
nued Narrative, according tothe Order of 
Time and Place laid down chbishop New- 


come; inthe words of the established Version, 
with Improvements; and illustrated with 
Notes, Moral, Theological, and. Explanato- 
ry ¢ tending to delineate the true Character. and 
Genius of Cbristianity, By Roszar Fet- 
Lowes, A. M. Oxon. Vol. I. II, and Il. 8vo- 
London, White. 1804, | — 


Tuis is the fourth diatessaron. which 
the elegant Greek Diatessaron of. Dr. 
White has produced in the space of afew 
years. Mr. Fellowes was, undoubtedly; 
induced to undertake such a work bya 
tender concern for the cause of Socini- 
anism=——a cause, which, with . some 
others, religious and. irreligious, -we 
are exultingly informed is in a progres- 
sive state. _We.ought not to be sur- 
prised, therefore, to find its patrons in- 
crease. In order to the furtherance of 
this. cause, one of its principal patrons, 
the writer before us, has thought it ne- 
cessary to represent the four gospels as 
exclusively the fountain of. every theo- 
logical truth, requisite to be known, and. 
of every moral duty. requisite. to. be 
practised. As Mr. Fellowes takes more, 
advantage even of this defective repre- 
sentation than it will warrant, we con- 
sider it of some importance to ebserve, 
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that it was the: proper ‘object of our 
blessed Saviour’s life to lay the founda- 
tion, and supply the subject, of the gos- 
re not to promulgate its peculiar and 
undamental ‘doctrines, which, depend- 
ang entirely upon what he did and suf- 
fered, particularly upon his death, resur- 
rection, ascension, and advancement to 
supreme glory and power, could not 
with propriety be fully published tll 
after he had left this world, . That the 
apostles were a ppointed to make this 


“more: open publication of the nature of 


the new covenant, founded upon thé cha- 
racter and actions of the Saviour; and that 
the Holy Spirit was given tothem, in ful- 


filment of.a formaland solemn promise, 


for this very purpose, we believe no 
competent and unbiassed reader of the 
gospels themselves. will presume to 
dispute, The scrupulosity. with which 
the evangelists confine themselves tothe 
simple duty. of. narrators proves, that 
their narrations were as little intended 
te-convey a full and 


christianity. The epistolic part, there- 


fore, of the chrisuan:code is. neither. a 
needless, nor.an inferior portion of the 
holy scriptures : on, the contrary, in 


some respects; we assert.its su periority. 
We pass, over the.crude obserya- 


first volume, concerning free and literal 
translations ; as likewise the antiquated 
Socinian can¢,.{ will. Mr. Fellowes per- 
mit us tosay?) about mysteries, , We 
cannot easily. reconcile ourselves to 
the repetition of what bas been said a 
hundred times before, although it be to 
refute error... But. p. xviii contains 
somethin 
to prove, that the sixth .article.of our 
church, which asserts:the. exclusive 
sufficiency of the scriptures, totally in- 
validates: any obligation arising from 
subscription to the rest; so that any 
one who may “differ fromthe doctrines 
deduced from those scriptures, in what 


‘are called the articles of his church,” 


is justified both in denying and op- 
pugning principles which he has so- 
lemnly: subscribed. This: is an. argu- 
ment, which we hardly expected to 
find even in a Socinian system of logic. 


“What reception Mr. Fellowes’s invita- 
‘tion to parliament, to grant a relief 
from subscription to articles—an ob-- 
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ject which the preceding argument J 
seems to have sufficiently effected 
will meet with, we pretend not to divine: 

but we think that the assertion, in which | 
our author has not scrupled to say, that 

* many”? of the ‘articles “have been 
either openly impugned” or tacitly de- 
nied by many bishops and dignitaries 
of the establishment, and by numbers 
of the inferior clergy,” p» xx. will be 
repelled with some indignation, par- 


ticularly by the more vehement ‘ppo- 
sers of Mr, Overton. 


The first note on the first passage of 
the body of this. work, (the: en of the 
Gospels. itself,) re esents that pas- 
sage (Luke i.—4) as‘ very important,” 
because it proves that St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel “ was not the product of miraculous F 
inspiration.» (p. I.) We do not sup- 
pose, that "St. Luke was omniscient ; 
and, therefore, wé doubt not that he 
used the natural means of information, 
as well as the other sacred writers : 
but that he was really inspired in pen- 
ning his gospel, and that his gospel af. 
fords no contradiction to this sere 
tion, in spite of what Michaelis and 
others have said, we make no hesita- 


tion in asserting. 
tions, occurring in the preface of the . 


On. the beginning of St. John’s gos- 
pel, describing the Logos, we have a 
great deal, as might be expected, but 
nothing new. Mr. Fellowes observes 
a similarity , between. this passage and 
the description of Wisdom in Prov. 
viii. But his inference of the perso- 


nification of a divine attribute in St. 


John. is certainly no better founded 
than the opinion. of the primitive 

thers, who interpret the Wisdom i in the 
Proverbs personally of Christ. Mr. 


Fellowes likewise should understand, 


that there is.much more convincing 
proof, that St. John’s gospel was writ- 
ten against the heretics of the Gnostic 
school, than against what he calls Gen- 
tile Christians. . Lardner’s prejudices 
deserve little regard : one.of his merits 
was that he did not officiously bring 
them forward. The Logos, according 
to our author, is synonymous with God, 
or the same being; an ‘interpretation, 
which reduces the very first sentences 
of this sublime Reba le to absolute 
fatuity. But the same Logos (or God) 
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is called the light: this light in the 
fourth verse is God, in the fifth it be- 
comes “the Messiah, the/great and di- 
vine teacher of righteousness, the visi- 
ble image of the wisdom of God.” (p. 
6.) But this light becomes God again, 
(p. 7.) Quo teneam vulius, Sc. A 
note, (pp. 8, 9,} would lead us to sup- 
pose, that, in Mr. Fellowes’s opinion, 
the orthodox interpretation, because it 
asserts the divinity as well as personal. 
ity of the Logos, does not allow him to 
be mah-—a notorious Socinian per- 
version. Our readers will be inquisi- 
tive to know what Mr. Fellowes makes 
of the fourteenth verse of this impor- 
tant chapter. Their curiosity, how- 
ever will not be gratified. Ourauthor 
probably could not satisfy himself, and 
it was not likely that he should take 
much pains to satisfy them.. We do 
not-feel any pleasure in reflecting up- 
on the morality of this procedure. 

We pass over a good deal just to 
notice Mr. Fellowes’s interpretation of 
the reason given for the name of Je- 
sus; “for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” Matt. i.21, ‘In- 
structing them,’’ says the commenta- 
tor, “in the way of righteousness by 
his doctrine, and: affording them the 
strongest motives to righteousness by 
his resurrection.” (p. 33.) And is this 
all ! 

Some presumptuous and groundless 
remarks concerning prophecy follow, 
(pp. 33-39.) 

Some trite and common-place ob- 
servations, (pp. 53—56,) Mr. Fellowes 
flatters himself will deserve attention. 
He has pronounced, (pp. 63—64,) 
very peremptorily concerning the pas- 
sage in Josephus, which refers to 
Christ, In contradiction to Michaelis. 
We have examined the subject care- 
fully, and think with Mr. Fellowes : 


but certainly should not have spoken as, 


he has. 


_We expected that Joh iii. would 
give our author some trouble; and a 
long note verified our expectations. 
(See pp. 113, &c.) He interprets re- 
Seneration rather ambiguously of a 
radical change, which wicked men 
must undergo in their evil habits and 
affections, The Spirit is not acknowl. 
Christ, Obsery. No. 32. 
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edged, either as a divine or personal 
agent, or even as a divine influence. 
Socinianism and Pelagianism combi- 
ned to exclude all these interpretations. 
Read his comment on the words, “ that 
which is born of the Spirit, is spirits?— | 
“ signifying,’ (says Mr. Fellowes) 
“that his doctrine, if cherished in the 
mind and affections, and aided, in. its 
salutary operations on the soul, by the 
favour of the Father of Spirits, would 
thoroughly change and improve the 
man,” &c. (p. 115.*) This ingenious 
style of interpretation reminds us of 
its general application by our author ; 
and we take the favourable opportuni- 
ty now presented us of explaining it. 
The process is as follows. Mr. Fel- 
lowes considers the words that lie in 
his text; and ifhe can, by any means, 
in any connection, and with any sense, 
interweave them in a sentence pur- 
porting to explain them, he imagines 
that he has thoroughly succeeded, and 
given, not only a good, but the very 
best interpretation. This is an im- 
portant canon of criticism : ‘nothing 
can withstand it. If dexterously ap- 
plied, it will extract any given sense 
from any given text. We have some- 
times considered the reader of such a 
work as the present in the light of a 
horse, whose rider is constantly em- 
ploying the bit and bridle to turn him 
out of the course in which he would 
naturally go, and as constantly em- 
ploying the whip or spur to urge him 
forward in every oblique and unnaturat 
direction. Such a reader feels himself 
forcibly restrained from pursuing the 
literal and obvious sense of scripture =. 
he sees his course plain before ‘him ; 
but he is constantly checked, or tur- 
ned out of the way, by some arbitrary 
dictate of hisinstructer. If hebetrays 
a natural reluctance to follow the 
crooked course in which he is directed, 


* Observe the cursory despatch, aud glaring 
perversion, with which Mr, Fellowes, passes 
over, and endeavours to. suppress the effect 
of, the greatest part of this important dis- 
course, which contains so clear a declaration 
of the cardinal doctrine of the-gospel, the re- 
demption of man by Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, This passage, doubtless, stands by mis- 
take in Mr, Fellowes’s Codex Evangelicus, in 
which morality is all in atl. 
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the stimuli of: hard names, such as 
bigot, time-server, enthusiast, &c. are 
in readiness to. enforce the obedience 
of the rational animal. : 

P, 118, Mr, Fellowes admits a mys. 
tery, not only in physics, but even in 
theology ! 

In pp- 119 and 157, passages plainly 
expressive of the divinity of our Sa- 
yiour, are dismissed without a word of 
¢omment. 

Ow author’s sentiments concerning 
the observation of the sabbath are. far 
from being rigid. (p.174., See like- 
wise, p.. 335, and Vol. II. p. 178.) 

P. 237 we. are.taught, in emphatic 

italics, that “a good moral life is the on- 
ly indispensable condition of salvation.” 
And, perhaps, as a proof of his own 
morality, especially his charity, Mr. 
Fellowes consigns to the future “ place 
of misery and torment” those, ‘** par- 
ticularly,’’ who have taught the “ false 
and pernicious doctrines’”’ “of innate 
depravity, imputed righteousness,’ &c. 
(p. 3.16.) 

The remaining volumes will detain 
us a shorter time. 

In Vol. Il. p. 124, Mr. Fellowes 
classes the existence of thejevil spirit 
among the popular persuasions of the 
Jews, to which he represents, with 
other writers, chiefly Socinian, our 
Lord as accommodating his language. 
We do-not think that the authority of 
Mr. Fellowes requires us to say much 
upon the subject. .We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with observing in 
this place that we know no more objec- 
tion, a friori, against the existence of 
this evil being, than against that of any 
other evil being whatever. German 
divinity is against us we know, but of 
that we make hittle account. 

The words “Before Abraham was, 
Iam,” or, was, John viii, 58, Mr. Fel- 
jJowes explains, “J was frromised to 
Adam, to Enoch,’ &c. (p. 130; ) 

The satisfaction of Christ is denied 
and calumniated, (p. 155.) 

We were rather surprised to find 
Matt. xx. 23. justly translated —“ is 
hot mine to give but to those for whom 
itis prepared,’ &c. The circumlocu- 
tory and faulty manner in which it is 
translated in our authorized version has 


a 
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often created our astonishment when 
we consider that the translation adopted 
appears to militate against the divine 
character of Christ, especially when we 
consider that the same particle (éaaz,) 
exactly in the same construction, was 
properly translated at so small a dis- 
tance before as the chapter immedi- 
ately preceding, (ver. tl.) Schleusner 
adopts the same translation. Lex. 
tom. i. p. 120, ed. ult. and Biel, in his 
Lex. Sept. onthe ‘word, refersto Num. 
x. 30,.and xxxv. 33. for the sense of 
nisi, or except. 
Upon the assertion of Christ that he 
came “to give his life a ransom for 
many,’’. Matt. xx. 28. Mr. Fellowes 
observes, that “ the death of Christ, by 
which he bore the most undeniable 
testimony to the truth of his. doctrine, 
and set his followers an example of pa- 
tience and hope under similar circum. 
stances of affliction, is spoken of under 
the idea of a Av7pev, a ransom, or price 
paid for our release from the captivity 
of the grave.”’ {p. 302.) Of all falla- 
cies, upon an important Subject, thatis 
the most plausible and pernicious, 
which would impose upon us a part 
only, and an inferior part, of the truth, 
for the whole truth. ‘Truth itself then 
becomes a purveyor to error. We wish 
our readers to notice the magic of the 
words “under the idea of,” not only 
on account of their influence in this 
place, but especially because they af- 
ford a specimen of the usual method, 
by which Mr. Fellowes extricates him- 
self from a difficulty. Idea, and its 
relatives, image, figure, &c. possess a 
wonderful potency, and-can transform, 
in an instant, the most solid and tangi- 
ble substances into. vapour, spirit, or 
nothing. In a Socinian alembic, we 
have no doubt that Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, or any other corporeal beings, 
might be converted into figurative rep- 
resentations with the utmost facility ; 
or that the. whole history of the New 
Testament might be subtilized into al- 
legory, as was.done by Woolston, and 
is said to. have been done by some Qua- 
kers, With the assistance of M. Vol- 
ney's powers, the apostles would suffer 
comparatively little violence by being 
turned into the twelve signs of the zo- 


c 
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diac; and the sun and moon would 
quickly find their place in the evange- 
lic history. | 

We dismiss the second volume with 
just noticing Mr. Fellowes’s attempt to 
invalidate the eternal sufferings of the 
wicked. (pp. 437, 438.) The objec- 
tion urged against this doctrine, from 
the divine attributes, is the same tx 
kind, although not in degree, as that 
which holds against the temporal suf- 
ferings we see to be actually inflicted. 

Our remarks on the concluding vo- 
lume of this work will be few. The 
words applied by our Saviour to the 
sacramental cup, “this is my blood of 
the new covenant, which is shed for 
many forthe remission of sins,”’ Matt. 
xxvi. 28., are interpreted, in the lan- 
guage of Archbishop Newcome, “ d/ood 
shed for the ratification of the new cove- 
nant; and for the benefit of mankind, 
that their sine may be remitted to them 
on the conditions of that covenant.” 
Whence Mr. Fellowes takes occasion 
again to deny and calumniate the doc- 
trine of the atonement of the Lamb of 
God. (p. 32.) His virulent aversion 
against this doctrine breaks out afresh, 
(p. 86.) 

To omit much, very much, besides 
which is offensive, we shall close our 
immediate reference tothe work before 
us by adverting to what is said upon 
Matt. xxvii. 43. where Christ is justly 
reported ‘to have claimed to himself 
the title of “ the Son of God.” To in- 
validate the force of this title a long 
passage is transcribed from Lardner, 
in which after contending that the ti- 
tle was applied to other persons, that 
writer admits that it was applied to Je- 
sus “by way of eminence.” (pp. 166, 
167.) This is another instance in 
which a fart of the truth is disingenu- 
ously imposed upon us for the whole. 
Let a single passage of scripture be 
produced, in which any person, be- 
sides Jesus Christ, is called rar Sdn 
of God. | 

Thus has Mr. Fellowes, in violation 
of his solemn professions, when he de- 
dicated himself to the ~service of the 
sanctuary, constructed a work of much 
deliberation and labour, that he might 
disembowel (if the expression may be 
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allowed) the evangelical history of all 
its peculiar and vital doctrines, and 
leave it, like a carcase, without any 
life, any efficacy and dignity, any suit- 
ability to the most pressing necessities 
of those for whose benefit it was intend: 
ed. The articles of the established 
religion with Mr. Fellowes are not even 
articles of peace : he is an avowed trai- 
tor to the church, in whose bosom, such 
is the present relaxation of discipline, 
he is still cherished. 
We cannot close our review of this 
“ Guide” with recommending our rea- 
ders to follow it; but we earnestly re- 
commend to the author more modesty, 
greater reverence for sacred things, 
and a more liberal and extensive in- 
quiry on theological subjects; for we 
have reason to believe, that the charge 
of a Stoic against the Epicureans may 
be applied to Mr. Fellowes. Vestra 
solum legitis, vestra amatis; caterts 
causa incognita condemnatis, asin 


Ee 


CLXXII, Christian Theology; or, an. Inquiry 
into the Nature and general Character of Re- 
velation. By the Rev. Ricuarp Ltoyp, 
A.M. Minister of Midhurst, in Sussex, and 


Jate Fellow of Magdalen College, Cam- 


bridge. London, Hatchard, 1804. 8vo, pp. 
xxx. and 382. | 


Most readers will make up their minds 
not to expect much qrigimality in a 
work of so general a nature as the pre- 
sent, and which must have been so re- 
peatedly discussed by christian writers: 
And, indeed, in the present age, seve. 
ral works immediately occur to us, 
bearing the titles of Elements of The. 
ology. Theological Institutes, a Fa- 
miliar Survey of the Christian Reti- 
gion, & Picture.of Christian Philoso- 
phy, &c. &c.; doubtless with various 
merits and design, but all professing 
to present the reader with a brief out- 
line of Christian Theology. To the 
prejudices arising from this considera- 
tion against the production before us 
we would answer, that the leading and 
fundamental: doctrines of christianity 
can hardly be represented or enforced 
with too much assiduity, or intoo great 
a variety of ways; that these, astruths, 
must always continue the same; that 
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novelty is the peculiar privilege of er- 
ror, which can assume any form or 
degree of deviation from the truth; and 
that it is necessary to adapt the repre- 
sentation of truth to the peculiar mis- 
conceptions entertained concerning it, 
and to the peculiar mode by which it 
is assailed. This adaptation of instruc- 
tion to existing circumstances consti- 
tutes the only claim to originality, of 
whicha repetition of old and familiar 
truths is capable. Inihis originality we 
promise our readers they will find the 
present work peculiarly to excel. 

Let us now hear what our author 
professes to be the object of his work, 


** It is not the object of the present under- 
taking,” says he, ‘to enter into any nice, po- 
lemical discussions of subjects, which are 
either of a doubtful import, or of comparative 
insignificance ; but to propound, illustrate, 
and inforce those leading doctrines of the 
ehristian religion, which are essential to the 
salvation of man. And these doctrines, which 
are in themselves few and simple,! have endea- 
voured, according to my views and abilities, 
to state in their genuine nature and import- 
ance, without any of those multiplied distinc- 
tions which often answer no other end than to 
encumber the truth, and to perplex the mind, 
more especially of those who are not versed in 
Theology.” (pp. viii. ix.) 


After admitting the advantages of 
fair controversy, he proceeds, 


*¢ It is clear, that men want conviction, and 
not evidence—an application of the truth to 
their consciences, more than an elaborate de- 
fence of it addressed to their understandings. 
Hence, I have humbly attempted to state the 
leading and characteristic articles of the 
christian faith; not in a dry metaphysical 
form, which has often proved so unfriendly to 
their heavenly nature and spirit ; but in a 
strong, affecting, and scriptural manner; be- 
ing assured, that if the truth be once under- 
stood and cordially received, it will illumine 
and satisfy the mind, and supply it with such 
an interval strength as will afford the best 
security against the seductions of error.” (pp. 


Xx. xi.) 

Without following Mr: Lioyd any 
further in the description which he has 
given of the object of his own perform- 
ance, in order to give our readers a 
general and comprehensive view of the 
method adopted by the author in the 
discussion of his subject, we will lay 
before them the titles of the chapters 
into which it is divided, 

“Cuap. I. Of the Nature, Design, 
and Importance of Revelation.—Cnap. 
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Il. On the Unity of Divine Truth, az 
disflayed in the Jewish and Christian 
Dispensations—Cuapr. Ill. Of the Sen- 
timents and Dispositions .which the 
Christian Religion ought to produce, 
more esfecially in its Ministers; and 
of the Means most conducive to this 
important End.—Cuar.1V. Of. thae 
Doctrine which has a commanding In- 


fluence in the Christian System ; and of 


the best Method of enforcing this and 
other fundamental Articles of our Holy 
Religion.—Cuar. V. Of the Nature 
and Attributes of Gop; the Relation 
and Defiendence of his Creatures, and 
the Duties resulting from this Relation 
and Depfendence.. Of Adam’s State 
before and after the Fall, and the Pro, 
vision made for his Restoration to the 
Image of his Maker. Of the Nature 
of this Restoration, with some important 
Observations connected with it.” -. 

A large table of contents will yet 
more fully acquaint the reader what he 
has to expect in this work, and will be 
of great assistance to him in the peru. 
sal of it. 

Having, with as much conciseness 
and perspicuity as we are able, describ- 
ed the plan of Mr. Lloyd’s publication, 
we shall now, by some extracts and re- 
marks, endeavour to ascertain to what 
judgment it is entitled by its execution. 

It would give us great pleasure to 
transcribe the closing part of the third 
chapter, pp. 127—133, which contains 
a faithful account of what a minister, 
properly prepared, has both to hope and 
to fear in the discharge of his office, but 
our limits will not admit of it. 

At p. 143, Mr. Lloyd introduces that 
doctrine which he affirms to have a 
commanding influence on the christian 
system. “The great doctrine, there- 
fore, of the remission of sins, through 
the expiatory sacrifice of Christ,’’ (hav- 
ing before shewn the necessity of it, he 
observes,) “is the doctrine which 
stands, as it were, in the frontispiece of 
the scriptures, and claims our pre- 
eminent regard and attention.” Our 


author then proceeds to discuss this 
fundamental doctrine in avery able and 
impressive manner. The following 
passage, in our opinion, discovers 4 
deep knowledge of human nature, and 
very superio? powers of expressing its 
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most secret, yet most effective, opera- 
tions. 


«Many sin through despair, as well as 
through presumption, If a man has far ad- 
yanced in the career of iniquity, if his reputa- 
tion be blasted, if all worldly motives to a re- 
form be extinguished, and he feel himself 
pivetted and enchained in bad habits and con- 
nections, he seldom or ever thinks of retriev- 
ing his character, of measuring back his steps, 
through the dark and slippery paths he has 
travelled : he beholds mountains of insupera- 
ble difficulties in his way, and conscious of his 
impotence, he at length resolves to persevere 
and to consign himself over at once to the wild 
dominion of his passions. Whence this daring 
determination? Whence this presumptuous 
defiance of heaven and of earth? If we could 
draw aside the veil, and look into the secret 
recesses of the soul, we should often discover 
despair in the back ground, constituting the 
latent source from whence it proceeds, A 
‘man may sustain his infirmities, but. a wound- 
ed spirit who can bear?” Feeling the miseries 
of life, the stings of a guiity conscience, and 
encompassed about with the terrors of the 
Lord, where can the sinner find relief? lf he 
look back, a dreary wilderness presents itself 
to view,—the phantoms of departed joys pass 
in retrospective vision. before him, whilst his 
sins assume a terrific form, and surround him 
like an armed host. If he look forward, he 
beholds death not disarmed of his terrors, nor 
the grave of its victory. Beyond the grave 
he sees an angry God, a neglected insulted 
Saviour, an offended judge, and an awful 
throne of judgment, without any beams of 
mercy to gild and enlighten it. Thus com- 
prebodiied and locked up in the blindness and 
unbelief of his mind, and feeling in himself no 
power to change his heart, or to burst asunder 
his captive bonds, he begins silently to acqui- 
esce in the most dangerous temptation of any, 
that there is no hope for him ; that his day of 
visitation is over; that his sun has set in clouds 
and in darkness, never more to arise. Out of 
the very ruins of his desolate condition, he 
sometimes gathers materials for a false mag- 
nanimity and courage. Despair not only be- 
numbs and palsies the mind, damps and re- 
presses every rising effort, and thus sinks the 
man into a sullen, gloomy indifference, resem- 
bling the silence of death; but it will often 
kindle a bold insurgent spirit of impiety and 
rebellion, which pours contempt upon author- 
ily, scorns the frowns of justice, and the ven- 
geance of the laws, and laughs at every dan- 
ger: but in this very laughter the heart is 
sad; itis the wild laughter of a black de- 
spondency; the explosion and coruscations 


of a deep, sulphureous gloom within,” ‘ 
154—156.) : . Wt 


For this unhappy state of mind, Mr. 
Lioyd justly represents the gospel as 


the only effectual remedy. 
The fifth chapter, Of the Nature and 
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Attributes of God, &c. (pp. 221, ad fin.) 
contains a perspicuous and just. states .. 
ment of the most important. doctrines. 
upon that subject ; with a constant.re- 
ference to the errors concerning it 
which the presumptuous ignorance of 
modern times has offered to the light. 
The visionary notions concerning uni- 
versal benevolence are justly exposed in 
a note, pp. 232, &c.. The obligation of 
man to do good, we have always con- 
sidered as regulated in proportion to 
his fower of doing it; and that the first 
claim upon his benevolent affections is 
possessed by those who are most within 
his reach, and most intimately connect+ 
ed with him. As his connections en- 
large, his sphere of possible usefulness 
is extended in the same degree, and 
with it the duty of exercising his 
benevolence. This appears to be the 
rule by which the objects of human: 
benevolence are to be ascertained, and 
the course of that virtue to be directed. 
But to reverse this order, and to sub- 
stitute for private and effectual benevo- 
lence a spurious and unproductive af- 
fection for millions in the distant cir- 
cumference of created being, is such ar 
instance of absurdity as well as of per- 
verted morality, as one could hardly 
imagine would be hazarded by any who 
have the least interest in the credit, of 
their opinions. But this is not the only 
case in which, by a judicial infatuation, 
noxious creatures, of the intellectual 
kind, seem to have been permitted to 
afford the antidote for their own poison. 
Mr. Lloyd does not appear to have seen 
Dr. Parr’s last Fast Sermon, in which 
that writer combats the well known 
paradoxes of Soame Jenyns. 

In laying down the foundations of 
morality, bir. Lloyd has followed the 
representation of Bishop Warburton, in 
one of the least exceptionable and best 
executed parts of his multifarious work. 
See pp. 249, &c. note. We are-happy 
to find our author joining the increasing 
pnalanx of those, who think it high 
time to attack and destroy the philoso- 
phistic and pernicious doctrine, which 
Dr. Paley has rendered too popular, of 
general expediency. The able prelate 
just mentioned, and in the work just: 
alluded to, does indeed contend that 
truth and general. uuility. alyways coin. 
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cide: but this is a very different thing 
from supposing that we are able to de- 
termine what general utility is, or that 
our conjectures Concerning it are to be 
accounted the ‘supreme rule of our 
conduct. | 

From p. 331, Mr. Lloyd commences 
a proof of the use and necessity of rea- 
son and learning in ascertaining the 
sense of scripture, in verifying its 
prophecies, in explaining its parables, 
in elucidating its doctrines, &c. 

In a note (p. 351) Mr. Lioyd says, 
that it has been absurdly objected to Dr. 
Kennicott’s great work, that it does not 
enabie us to correct a single important 
passage in the Old Testament. Ab- 
surdly enough, for the reason given: 
and more so, because it is false. Two 
instances of important corrections im- 
mediately occur to us in the Psalms. 
The first is Ps. xvi. 10. where many 
MSS. read qwon for pron making the 
word singular, with the Septuagint and 
the New Testament, and so applicable 
to our Saviour ; instead of plural, as it 
is in our printed copies, and therefore 
inapplicable to a single person, The 
next is Ps. xxii. 17. where the read- 
ing of a variety of MSS. is nx. in- 
stead of > thus confirming the Septua- 
gint, and predicting the very form of 
the death which our Redeemer suffer- 
ed by the piercing of his hands and his 
feet. 

The observations concerning the na- 
ture of enthusiasm (pp. 262, &c.) are 
worthy of peculiar atlention, especially 
from those who love to impute that de- 
fect to persons to whom it is least appli- 
cable. The suggestions also respect- 
ing illiterate teachers, and the increase 
of Dissenters, are marked by the same 
judicious discrimination, and the same 
anxiety for the welfare of christianity. 

We could have wished that the notes, 
in this excellent and seasonable work, 
had been less bulky. Many of them 
might have been incorporated with the 
text. We think a plan should be adopt- 
ed by every author, according to which 
what constitutes the text or body of the 
work, and the adventitious information 
intended to be conveyed by the notes, 
might preserve their distinct character 
and be assigned to their proper places. 
We were rather disappointed likewise 


{Aug. 


in finding’ a referetice to the sources 

from whence his quotations are deriy. 

ed, sometimes neglected by Mr. Lloyd. 

The scrupulosity of the present age, in 

this respect, is one of its few virtues, 
But we should neither do justice to 

this valuable writer, nor aatisly our own 
feelings, did we not express. the high 
sense we entertain of the services ren. 
dered to the religious world by the 
work which we are now dismissing 
from our review. It unites two species 
of composition, which are seldom com- 
bined, and which are generally regard. 
ed as incompatible with each other, 
the didactic and the impressive. ‘Their 
union, however, it will be universally 
acknowledged, is a very desirable ob- 
ject; since the influence of what is 
taught depends so much upon the force 
of the motives by which its importance 
is impressed, This union, although 
we have at times to complain of a devi. 
ation from simplicity, we think, has 
been effected by Mr. Lloyd with great 
felicity ; and while he has neglected no 
important topic of Christian Theology, 
he has infused life, vigour, and activity, 
into. the doctrine, by. applying it to the 
heart and conscience. We-scruple not, 
therefore, to recommend this interesting 
volume cordially and earnestly to the 
general perusal of christians, and par- 
ticularly to candidates. for holy orders 
and the younger clergy, for whose pe- 
culiar use it is principally and ‘profes- 
sedly designed. 

CLXXIII. The Vain Cottager ; or, The Histo- 
ry of Lucy Franklin. To which are prefixed, 
afew Hints se Young ie he in Sumble — 
Tes, wang. t/ecency . ;  hdTCSS. 
ipuien Hatchard. ato pp Bae 

Tue story of Lucy Franklin is well 

told, and may be of signal use to.young 

women not only in low, but also in high 
life: for we believe that few whose 
habits lead them much into the society 
of the latter, will hesitate in admitting 
that vanity, alove of dress, and of per- 
sonal admiration, the evils which this 
interesting tract is particularly calcu- 
lated to expose and repress, are not 
peculiar to the former, The circum- 
stances of the tale,.indeed, are exclu- 
sively descriptive of low life: the moral, 
however, may be advantageously ap- 
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plied by every female from the daugh- 
ter of the peer to that of the cottager, 
We shall lay before our readers one ex- 


tract from it, which will afford a fair 
specimen of the work. 


“ Lucy Franklin, with all her faults, had 
much affection for her parents; and the first 
week she went to Miss Wiffin’s they could not 
persuade her to eat a mouthful of breakfast or 
supper, that there might be the more left for 
them. On. the Saturday morning they had 
but one three-penny loaf to last the whole fa- 
mily through the day ; Lucy kissed them with 
tears in her eyes, and promised to bring them 
home a supper in the evening, with what 
should remain of her five shillings after having 
paid for it. In truth, it was a relief at this 
time much needed... Franklin’s. leg, which 
had been hurt in his fall, was so bad that 
he was unable to move from his chair with- 
out assistance; the mother herself was not 
well.—The two eldest boys were gone 10 
sea; Kitty, the second girl, happened to. be 
out of place, and the other children were too 
young to be of any assistance. 

“* Lucy and Miss Wiffin passed this day, as 
they had done the rest of the week, talking of 
dress, lovers, and amusements; and makin 
their business an excuse for admiring them- 
selves every Moment in the glass. 

“ When night came, and Miss Wiffin had 
paid Lucy her wages, and given her great 
commendations for her work, she asked her if 
she went to church on Sundays ? * Very often,’ 
said Lucy. £ Weil, it is better than moping 
at home all the morning,’ said Miss Wiffin ; 
‘and if you wyll, we’ll go together.”—* With 
all my heart,’ answered Lucy. ‘Well! my 
dear,’ said Miss Wiffin, * and what shall we 
do with ourselves afterwards? If we were in 
London, we might go to a tea-garden, or upon 
the water; but here J am afraid we shall find 
ita terrible long day. However, you must 
dine with me, and in the evening we will have 
a walkin Mr. Anstey’s park.’—‘ 1 am much 
obliged to you, Ma’am,’ said Lucy; ‘I will 
certainly come.’—* What do you in, my 
dear?” said Miss Wiffin; < they very 
much to go in the park’—*‘ Oh ! I shall wear 
the striped gown 1 had on the first time 1 call- 
ed on you”—* La!’ said Miss Witfin, ‘itis a 
pity you cannot wear white ; every body wears 
white, and it is so genteel, and so cool for the 
summer.’ Yes it is indeed,’ said Lucy with 
a sigh; * but} have not.a white 


wii,’—* Is 
that all? said Miss Wifhn. * Pil Jend you 
one of mine, with a great deal of pleasure. 


_ ** Lucy, who had long wished to seé herself 
in a white gown, was all gratitude ; and Miss 
Wifliu fetched it immediately, telling Lucy, it 
would become her delightfully. .* But. what 
do you put on your head, Miss Franklin?’ said 
she. * This hat Ihave on,’ said Lucy, § with 
a bow of the pink riband Ned gave me’— 

What, that old coarse straw hat, as yellow as 
Sold, and of a shape, as° if it was made in 
jour great grandmother’s time!’—*Do not 
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you think it will do when the pink riband 
comes on?’ | 

“ «Do! said Miss Wiffin: ‘yes, it may do 
for you, because deauties may wear any thing ; 
but J would not be seen in it for the world.’ 
Lucy was perplexed: ‘ How shall I manage?’ 
said she. ‘Just as you think fit, my dear, 
said Wiffin ; ‘ wear that old hat by all means, 
if you like it ; only, to be sure, with a white 
gown itis a little out of character.” Lucy still 
loitered on the steps. * Do you choose,’ said 
her mistress, ‘ to step back into the shop, and 
try if you can meet with any thing to suit you? 
There is that blue bonnet you finished yester- 
day, how sweetly becoming that was to you! 
Blue is so charming for people who have light 
hair and a fine complexion; come, step in, 
you may as well try it on, you know,’ 

*‘ Lucy suffered herself to be drawn back ; 
she put on the blue bonnet, and looked in the 
glass : she thought she had never seen herself 
so handsome. 

«‘ * You shall have it for seventeen shillings,’ 
said Miss Wiffin. Lucy started, and taking 
off the bonnet, said, it was a great deal more 
than she could give. * Come, you look so well 
in it,’ said Miss Wiffin, ‘ and I have such a 
friendship for you, that 1 will do for you what 
I would wat be or any one else; you shall 
have it for fifteen shillings, and you know very 
well you have all the materials under prime 
cost,’—‘ Fifteen shillings,’ thought Lucy,{* the 
price of three weeks labour, and my parents 
are starving ! No,’ said she, ‘1 can never give 
so much for a bonnet.’ 

“ « You stingy creature !’ said Miss Wiffin, 
tapping her on the shoulder, ‘ why there is 
the third of the money in your hand at this 
moment, and you shall pay me the rest by lit- 
tle and little as you find convenient. Ishalt 
wear my lilac crape to-morrow. 1 would lend 
you my chip hat with artificial flowers, with 
all my heart; only it is known to be mine, and 
it will look so terribly mean to have borrowed 
a bonnet, as if you were not worth one of your 
own.”—Miss Wiffin said no more about the 
chip hat; otherwise Lucy would have told 
her that the pink riband would. so much 
change it, that no person would take it for the 
same. ‘ Would you like this black bonnet?” 
said Miss Wiffin, ‘To be sure it does not 
shew to advantage by the side of the blue one, 
but it is perfectly genteel, and you shall have 
it fora crown? } | 

* Lucy tried it on, but she fancied it looked 
frightful after the other. For above an hour 
she stood before the glass, not knowing how 
to decide, trying on the two bonnets by turns ; 
and then taking a peep tosee ifher own straw 
hat-was absolutely too shabby to wear. At 
last she considered she had kept Miss Wiffin 
from her supper so long, that it would be very 
ungenteel not to take something; and as she 
could not bear the black bonnet, she fixed upon 
the blue one, and, thoroughly angry with her- 
self for what she was doing, returned her the 
five shillings in part of payment. She would 
gladly have kept them for the present, had 
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Miss Wiffin offered to give her credit for the 
whole sum ; but she had learnt to be ashamed 
of the poverty of her parents, and she could 
not bear the idea of telling a person, whom she 
looked upon as so fine a lady, that they must 
go without their supper, unless she procured 
st for them with the money she had earned. 
She was in bopes of meeting Ned Symmonds, 
who had walked home with her the four last 
nights, and of borrowing something from him : 
she crept along, looking behind every moment, 
but no Ned could she discover. Slow as she 
walked, she found herself at home before she 
wished. Her mother had been uneasy at 
her staying so late; the little ones run out to 
tell sister Lucy, they were very hungry, and 
to ask what she had brought home for them to 
eat. Her father was seated at the table ; and 
Kitty had laid the cloth, in expectation of the 
supper Lucy was to have procured them. 
‘Guess, how she must have felt, when a fine 
blue bonnet was all she had to produce! The 


children cried; Kitty looked as if she could * 


hardly believe what she heard; her parents, 
almost for the first time in their lives, scolded 
her; and told her, so that she had but fine 
‘clothes herself, she did not care how hardly 
they fared. Lucy’s heart was bursting when 
she came into the house; but, unused to be 
contradicted, she pertly told her father and 
mother, ‘ she had a right to do what she would 
with her own:’ and snatching up a candle, she 
sullenly banged the door after her, and went 
into her room; and there she staid up very 
Jate, curling her hair all over, and darning an 
old muslin handkerchief, to serve as a veil to 
wear with her new bonnet. Out of humour 
with all about her, because she felt she had 
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reason to be angry with herself, she would not 
say one word to Kitty or the children when 
they came up to bed. I will leave my reader, 
to conclude, whether she closed her eyes in 
that state of mind in which a christian would 
wish to do, should it please God ‘to call her 
out of the world during the night. 

Her wretched parents, now they felt the 
sad consequences of her excessive love of 
dress, acknowledged to each other, when it 
was too late, how much they had been to 
blame in bringing her up to suppose that her 
principal care should be to her person.” 
(p. 45—350.) 


eT 


CLXXI1V. An Essay on the Christian Sabbdati, 
including Remarks on Sunday-drilling. By 
JoserH HuGues, A.M. Second Edition, 
London, Williams. 8vo. pp. 34. Price ls, 
1804. : 


Tuts tract is very creditable both to 
the talents and piety of the author. It 
contains a forcible and convincing ex- 
position of the nature, obligation, and 
uses of the christian sabbath, and of the 
mischievous effects resulting from that 
open disregard of its duties which too 
much prevails in the land. The au- 
thor’s observations on the infraction— 
we are sorry to say, the legalized in. 
fraction—of this sacred institution, by 
drills and other military exercises, are 
peculiarly deserving of attention. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &c. &c. 


‘Fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I TooK occasion, in a former number, 
to expose the inconsistency of the Bri- 
Tish Critic with himself.‘ Accord- 
ing to the promise which I then gave, 
I now proceed to point out his Aesero- 
doxy. I will assume, as the ground of 
my argument. what neither you nor 
your. British Critic will question ; that 
the articles, homilies, and liturgy of the 
Church of England “do contain the 
true doctrine of that church agreeable 
to God’s word.”* This being granted, 
my task will be rendered very easy : 
for it will only be necessary to .com. 
pare the assertions of the British Critic 
with those of the church, in order to 
manifest their*contrariety. It may be 
convenient to state that the edition of 
the homilies, to which my appeal shallbe 
made, is that printed at Oxford in 1802. 


* See his Majesty’s declaration prefixed to 
the articles. 


The following passages are extract- 
ed from the British Critic, and I must 
refer the reader to the notes upon them 
for the proof of their inconsistency with 
the opinions maintained by the Church 
of England. 

“ We cannot help expressing our 
astonishment,” say the conductors of 
that work, “as Warburton expressed 
his, that any other death should have 
been understood by the denunciation, 
‘In the day that thou eatest theredf, 
thou shalt surely die, than the forfei- 
ture of immortality.” Vol. XXI. p. 
592. And it is added (p. 593) “ We 
know nothing from which all mankind 
are undoubtedly redeemed by Christ, 
except the everlasting power of the 
grave (1.)” 

(1.) The homily of the nativity (p. 338) 
states, that by Adam’s breaking the command- 


ment of God, “ it came to pass that as before 
he was blessed, so now he was accursed; &5 
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«‘ Nothing can be clearer than that 
the first great purpose, though by no 
means the only “purpose fer which 
Christ came into the world, and suffer- 
ed death Upon a Cross, was to restore 
to all mankind that immortality which 
was forfeited by the fall of Adam.’’ 
Vol. XXT. p. 596 (2.) 


before he was loved, so now he was abhorred ; 
as before he was most beautiful and precious, 
so now he was most vile and wretched in the 
sight of his Lord and Maker: instead of the 
image of God, he was*new become the image 
of the devil; instead of the citizen of heaven, 
he was become the bond-slave of hell, having 
in himself no one part of his former purity and 
cleanness, but being altogether spotted and 
defiled ; insomuch that now he seemed to be 
nothing else but a lump of sin, and therefore 
by the just judgment of God was condemned 
to everlasting death.” ‘ And to shew what is 
meant by the expression * everlasting death,” 
it is added alittle Jower down, “UO what a 
miserable and woful state was this, that the 
sin of one man should destroy and condemn 
all men, that nothing in all the world might 
be looked for but only pangs of death and 
pains of hell.” But could this have been the 
case had Adam’s soul, as well as his body, 
been mortal ? 

The homily of the passion is still more ex- 
press in affirming, that the death to which 
Adam was sentenced, was not merely * the 
forfeiture of immortality ;” for after quoting 
(p. 355) the very passage of scripture, which 
is marked with Italics in the above extract 
from the British Critic, the following words 
are added—“ Now as the Lord had spoken, 
so it came to pass. Adam took upon him to 
eat thereof, and in so doing he died the death, 
that is to say, he became mortal, he lost the 
favour of God, he was cast out of paradise, 
he was no longer a citizen of heaven, but a 
firebrand of hell and a bond-slave to the devil. 
To this doth our Saviour bear witness in the 
gospel, calling us lost sheep, which dave gone 


astray and wandered from the true shepherd of 


our souls, To this also doth St. Paul bear 
witness, (Rom. v.) saying, that dy the offence 
of only Adam, death came upon all men to con- 
demnation. (See note (3) So that now nei- 
ther he, nor any of his; had any right or inte- 
rest at all in the kingdom of heaven, but were 
come plain reprobates and castaways, being 
perpetually damned to the everlasting pains 
of hell fire”? Many other passages to the 
same purpose might be pointed out, but surely 
these are sufficient to establish, at least in one 
'mportant instance, the difference between the 
British Critic and the Church of England. 

(2.) It undoubtedly must appear very ex- 
traordinary, if the first great purpose of Christ’s 
incarnation and death + correctly. stated by 
the British Critic,that it should not once have 
been mentioned by our church, although she 
dwells much on the nature and purposés of 


Christ, Obsery. No. 32. 


“ What is meant in the article by 
God’s wrath and damnation ? Evident- 
ly not efernal torments, unless the doc- 
trine of the articles be at variance with 
that of St. Paui, Rom. v.” Vol. XXI. 
p. 601. (3.) | 

“ But was not human nature deprav- 
ed and corrupted by the fall, so as to 
have been ever since * utterly indispos- 
ed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly and continually inclin- 
ed to all.evil ?? So said the rebellious 
divines at Westminster.” Vol. XXI1. 
p- 596, (4.) | 


these great events, In the second apticle itis 
stated, that Christ was made man and craci- 
fied, “to reconcile his father to us, and te be 
a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but for 
actual sins of men.” Surely it might have 
been expected, that something of the firet 
great purpose of our Saviour’s mission would 
have been noticed in this place. 

In the homilies, as well as in the Bible, our 
Saviour is distinguished, not as the restorer 
of the forfeited immortality of the soul,(though 
he is as the revealer of immortality,) but as 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” (p. 15. 341, &c.) See also 
the Liturgy passim. And at p, 845 we are 
distinctly told by the church what it was she 
considered as the end of Christ’s coming. 
‘* The end of his coming,” it is there said, 
“was to save and deliver his people, to fulfil 
the law for us, to bear witness unto the truth, 
to teach and preach the words of his Father, 
to give light unto the world, to call sinners to 
repentance, to refresh them that labour and be 
heavy laden, to cast out the prince of this 
world, to reconcile us inthe body of his flesh, 
to dissolve the works of the devil, last of all,’”” 
meaning, as I conceive, that this was the jirse 
great purpose of his coming, “to become a 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
See also p. 361. er ENE, “ON 

(3.) By comparing the above extract with 
the homilies, p. 355, (quoted in note (1 )the 
reader will, at once, perceive how widely the 
British Critic differs from our church in the 
interpretation of St Paul’s meaning, Rom. v. 
Our reformers, it will be seen, did not think 
that to understand by God’s wrath and damna- 
tion eternal torments was at all inconsistent 
with the doctrine of St. Paul in that chapter, 
for they adduce it in proof of our ** being per- 
petually damned to the everlasting pains of 
hell-fire’® =~ ; 

(4.) But what said the framers of our ho- 
milies?) Some passages have already been 
produced, which serve very much to streng- 
then the view which the rebellious assembly 
of divines took of the subject. Let us hear 
what our church has stil! to say upon it. 
‘“‘ Thus we lave heard how evil we be of our- 
selves, how of ourselves and by curselves, we 
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“ The infant mind seems to be merely 
passive,’’—-“ In this state many associa- 
tions, the source of future passions, are 
formed in it long before it acquires or 
can acquire the use of its reasoning and 
moral powers ; so that every man, nat- 
urally engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, must, as the article teaches, be 
very far gone from origina] righteous- 
ness before he arrive at the years of 
discretion.”—“ Such, however, must 
haye been the moral state of his de- 
scendants, though the forbidden fruit 
had never been tasted.” Vol. XXL. p. 
600, (5.) 
have no goodness, help, or salvation, but con- 
trariwise sin, damnation, and death everlast- 
ing.” (p. 14.) Again— We are of ourselves 
very sinful, wretched, and damnable,”—“ of 
ourselves, and by ourselves, we are not able 
to think a good thought, or work a good deed, 
so that we can find in. ourselves no hope of 
salvation ; but rather whatsoever maketh unto 
our destruction.” (p.15) “ Before Christ’s 
coming into the world all men, universally in 
Adam, were nothing else but a wicked and 


crooked generation, rotten, and corrupt trees, . 


stony ground, full of brambles and briars, lost 
sheep, prodigal sons, naughty unprofitable 
servants, unmghteous. stewards, workers of 
iniquity, the broed of adders, blind guides, 
sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death : 
to be short, nothing else but children of per- 
dition. and. inheritors of hell-fire.” (p. 344.) 
From many other passages to the same pur- 
port, I shall select only one more at p. 290. 
‘* Man of his own nature is fleshly and carnal, 
corrupt anc naught, sinful and disobedient, to 
God, without any spark of. goodness in him, 
without any virtuous. or godly motion, only 
iven to evil thoughts and wicked deeds.” 
Sasiatars these passages with the expressions 
which the reviewers reprobate when employed 
by the divines at Westminster, and they will 
be found to have included our church in, the 
same condemnation. : 
(5.) The above passage is as dexterous a 


perversion of the ninth article as I have ever. 


seen. I must beg the reader to compare them 
together. What, on the hypothesis of, the 
British Critic, can be meant by the “infection 
of nature” in that article? and by “ the first 
infection of our first father Adam,” in the 


homilies? (p.9.) At p. 41, it is, asserted, - 


that al! that.came of Adam “have been so 
blinded through original sin, that they have 
been ever ready to fall from God and his law.” 
See also p. 333, already quoted in note (1,) 
where it is further said, “1f this so great and 
miserable plague,” (viz. everlasting death) 
“had only rested on Adam, who first offend- 
ed, it had been so much the easier, and might 
the better have been borne. ~But it. fell not 
only on him, but also on his posterity, and 
children for ever; so that the whole brood of 
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“By original righteousness nothing 
can be meant but the equal balance of 
Adam’s faculties.” Vol. XXI. p, 600, 
‘“ Adam, at his first creation, we be- 
lieve to have been” fully able to per- 
form ‘ civilem justitiam, et diligendas res 
rationi subjectas,’ but an absolute stran- 
ger to spiritual things, till by, the first 
covenant of grace he was made an heir 
of immortality, and ‘endued,’ as the 
church teaches, ‘with all kinds of 
heavenly gifts.’” Vol, XX1. p. 605, (6,) 


“Tt is a matter of no importance 
whatever, whether a man believe the 
corruption of human. nature to be 
positive or negative.’”?’ Vol. XXL. p, 
605. (7.) 


Adam’s flesh should sustain the self-same full 
and punishment which their forefather, by his 
offence, most justly had deserved,” I need 
take no trouble in shewing how contradictory 
to these views are the sentiments of the British 
Critic. 

(6) Here again the British Critic and the 
homilies seem to be strangely at variance. In 
proof of this. I. need. only quote one passage 
from p. 337, Man, it is there said, in the be- 
ginning of the world “ was made according to 
the.in and similitude of God, he was en- 
dued with all kind of heavenly gifts, he had 
no. spot.of.uncleanness in him, he. wae sound 
and perfect in all parts, both outwardly and 
inwardly, his reason, was uncorrupt, his under- 
standing was pure and good, his will was obe- 
dient and godly, he was made. altogether like 
unto, God in righteousness and holiness, in 
wisdom, in truth; to be short, in all. kind of 
perfection.” Surely this, is something very 
different from. “ the equal balance of, Adam’s 
faculties.” I would just notice the British 
Critic’s extraordinary perversion of the pas- 
sage in the homilies which has been last 
quoted, The homily states Adam, when he 
was “ created and made,” to.have been ‘en- 
dued with all kind of spiritual gifts.” The 
reviewer asserts, that he was an absolute 
stranger to spiritual things at his first crea- 
tion, and that it was not till after his fall that, 
by the covenant. of grace, he was first endued 
with heavenly gifis, See also the first extract, 
note (1.), for a. decisive contradiction, _ 

_(7.) So far is our church from agreeing 
with the British Critic in this. sentiment, that 
the homily of the Passion opens with a direct 
contradiction of it. ‘ ‘Nhat we may the better 
conceive,” says our church in. that homily, 
“ the great mercy and goodness of our Sayiour 
Christ, in suffering death mniversally. for all 
men, it behoveth. us to descend into the, bot- 
tom of our conscience, and deeply to consider 
the first and principal cause wherefore he was 
compelled so todo, Whenour great grand- 


father Adam had broken God’s command- 
ment in eating the apple forbidden him.in 
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«Why we should perplex ourselves 
about the defiravity of human nature, or 
what good can possibly result from uh- 
feigned sorrow, or de€p anxiety, in the 
soul on that account, we are unable to 
conceive. (8.) We did not make our- 
selves, and Can therefore feel hothing 
of that godly sorrow for such depravity 
which worketh in actual sinners repen- 
tance unto salvation. (9.) If it be the 
author’s meahing that we should feel 
unfeigned sorrow and deep anxiety, be- 
cause Adam éntailed weakness and cor- 
ruption on his pdsterity, to what cah 
this possibly lead, but to the secret exe- 
eration of our ¢ommon ancestor?” Vol. 
XXII. p. 32. (10.) 

The British Critic, after all this, with 
great. appearance of candour, admits it 
to be ‘extremely probable that our re- 
formers, or at least some of them, did 
believe a mOfal disease, or depravation 
of the mental faculties, to have been 
propagated from Adam through all his 
posterity, and there are a few detached 
places of scripture which seem to coun- 
tenance this opinion.”” Vol, XXI. p. 
605. But after the reader has perused 


paradise, at the motion and suggestion of his 
wife, he purchased thereby, not only to him- 
self, but also to his posterity for ever, the just 
wrath and indignation of God.” 

(8.) Let any candid man read the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth pages of 
the homilies, and then say whether the spirit 
of our reformers has been transfused into the 
above extract. I cannot conceive, except for 
reasons which wili be found in 1 Cor, ii. 14. 
how such a sentence should ever have been 
penned, 

(9.) Something véry like this is the hack- 
neyed_ plea of the sensualist, who gives the 
rein to his passions. 

(10.) This ig surely.a strange inference to 
be made by a christian divine ! Ought not the 
knowledge of our weakness and corruption 
rather t¢lead us to embrace with joy and 
gratitude, the deliverance wrought out for us, 
and offered to us by Jesus Christ? Would it 
be right in me to execrate my father’s memo- 
ry, because, in consequence of his extrava- 
ance I was now a beggar; or, what is still 
more to the point, because I had inherited 
from him a painful disease, which bis debau- 
chery had engendered ? It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the passage of Mr. Overton’s work, 
which has excited the above extraordinary 
criticism, occurs in his chapter on Repentance, 
respecting which Mr. Daubeny says, that he 
observes “nothing in it hut what appears con- 
formable to the doctrine of the Church of 
England.” Vind, Ang. p. 232. | 
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the notes subjoined to this letter, he 
will not think that the British Critic has 
conceded much; on the contrary, he 
will see, not only that probably some of 
our reformers 6éelieved, but that our 
church repeatedly and unequivocally 
affirms, the propagation of a moral dis- 
éase from Adam through all his pos- 
terity ; a truth which the British Critic 
has émployed all his ingenuity to in- 
Validate. gaia 
I might have pointed out many other 
passages in the British Critic, at least 
equally heterodox with those which. I 
have selected, and I might also have 
swelled my paper by proofs drawn from 
the liturgy, as well as from the articles 
and homilies, but'the above may suffice 
for the serene I shall be extremely 
happy if this letter, which I know will 
meet the eyes of the editors of that 
work (for they regularly read” the 
Christian Observer) should induce them 
to be more cautious in future, how they 
venture, for the sake of depressing an 
obnoxious atithor, to impugn tenets 
which they have solemnly subscribed in 
their individual capacity ; and on their 
attachment to which, has rested their. 
claim as reviewers to public patronage. 
A SINCERE FRIEND OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


S-3> We wish to take this opportu- 
nity of adverting to a passage in the last 


* “Tt is our opinion,” says Mr. Overton in 
his chapter on Repentance (p. 160,) ** that in 
order to salvation, a change of mind, of views 
and dispositions, must be effected in every 
person, wherever born, however educated, ur 
of whatever external conduct.” We should 
not bave supposed that any candid believer in 
the Bible, much less any conscientious sub- 
scriber of the doctrines of our church; could 
have objected to this scriptural statement. 
The British Critic, however, says, that this is 
by no means his opinion. Vol: XXII p. 31. 
and produces the case of a man whose “soul 
thirsteth for God, whose flesh longeth for 
him,” as one in which no change is necessary. 
But why isit not necessary? Why, but be- 
cause it has already taken place. It is re- 
markable, that Mr. Daubeny, of the whole of 
whose “ Vindiciz Anglicanz” the British 
Critic speaks in terms of the most unqualified 
eulogium, has. expressed his approbation of 
the above passage of Mr. Overton’s book ; for 
it forms a patt of the chapter in which, he 
says, he has observéd nothing but what ap. 
pears conformahtle to the doctrine of the Church 
of England. See the close of the last aote: 
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number of the British Critic, p. 25, in 
which he has thought proper to honour 
our work with a particular notice. “It 
is the aim,” says he, * of these writers” 
(the Editors of the Christian Observer 
and Mr. Overton) “to represent him,” 
(Mr. Daubeny) “and every Anti-cal- 
vinist, who contends for the apostolical 
constitution of the church, and considers 
schism as a heinous sin, as a mere for. 
malist in religion, who, in the cant of 
the party, ‘makes little use of the Sa- 
viouR, and rests every thing on exter- 
nal profession.”” The main defect in 
this representation, as far as it respects 
us, 1s, that itis totally destitute of truth, 
and has not even the shadow of a foun- 
dation to stand upon. We have never 
employed the phrase which is attributed 
to us. We have never spoken of Mr. 
Daubeny asa mere formalist, who rests 
every thing on external profession ; 
and so far have we been from regarding 
in that light every Anti-calvanist who 
contends for the constitution of the 
church and regards schism as a sin, 
that one object of our work has been to 
defend pious men of that description 
from the intemperate of the opposite 
party. We here, therefore, formally 
deny the charge, and we take upon us 
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to aver, that the British Critic cannot 
produce a single passage from our pages 
to substantiate it. He ought, therefore, 
from a regard to his own character, and 
from a regard also to christian charity, 
to retract it.’’* 

We should not have said so much on 
this subject but for a hope that, although 
the prejudices of the British Critic have 
led him, rather precipitately, to prefer 
an unfounded accusation against us, yet 
he will not wilfully- persist in it. We 
trust he is not disposed, like some of 
his contemporaries, to set aside, in the 
conduct of his work, the consideration 
of truth and justice, and to violate the 
established laws of literary warfare, in 
order to blacken an opponent. 


* The reviewer states in the same page, 
that many instances are produced by Mr. 
Daubeny, in which we are convicted of having 
so mutilated his words as to exhibit him 
teaching the contrary to what he actually 
taught. Now Mr. Daubeny himself only al- 
leges one instance of the kind, and if the Brit- 
ish Critic will read with care our volume for 
1802, p 623, he will, probably, see reason to 
think that, even in that instance, the charge is 
wholly unfounded. Surely the British Critic 
does not expect to enhance his, in some re- 
specis, well earned reputation, by such misre- 
presentations as these. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

Dr. Homes, recently promoted tothe Dean- 
ry of Winchester in reward of his indefa- 
tigable Biblical labours, has just published a 
““ Statement of the Receipt and Expense for 
the Fourth Year since the Commencement of 
the Subscription to the Publication of the Sep- 
tuagint Collations.” The whole book of Deu- 
teronomy has been printed since the last ac- 
count. A Preface to the Pentateuch, contain- 
ing among other things, an account of the 
MSS. and other Copies so far collated, has 
also been prepared and printed, and is now 
produced, together with the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, completing the first volume of the work. 
The sum in hand for publication is £.536. 
2s ; and the Subscriptions unpaid £78. The 
money in hand for the Collation, which has 
now heen engaged in sixteen years, is only 
¥, 88. 12s. 8d. ‘The Dean, therefore, still con, 
tinues his earnest application to all the friends 
of sacred learning for farther assistance, and 
engages to apply the utmost attention in his 
po wer towards forwarding the publication. 


In the press, the Seventh and last Volume of 


the the Bibliographical Dictionary —Two new 
editions, fine and common, of Bogue’s Essay 


on the New Testament, with very considerable 
alterations and improvements, 


Some valuable MSS. of Archbishop Leigh- ° 


ton are said to have been recently discovered, 
viz 1. 4 Commentary upon the first Nine 
Chapters of St. Matthew.—2.A Lecture upon 
the Sixth Chapter of Isaiab.—S. A Lecture upon 
Romans, xii. 9—12.—4. A Sermon preached 
tothe Clergy, from2 Cor. v. 20.—5. A Discourse 
upon the Creation, from Psalm viii. 3,—9.—6. 
A Fragment upon the Woman of Canaan, Tlie 
Archbishop is said to have left behind him 
also, An Exposition of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, which, it is said, there is some hope of 
recovering. It is intended to publish a new 
and uniform edition of the Archbishop’s 
Works, in six volumes octavo, one volume 
quarterly; in which the above pieces, and 
what may yet be obtained, will be included, 
together with his life enlarged from authentic 
materials, 

The Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary has put 
to press, a new Work, intended as 4 Compan- 
ion to the Holy Bible: the First Part being Dr. 
Wells’s ** Historical Geography of Scripture, 
revised, corrected, and. improved; with Geo- 
graphical Excursions, intended to ascertain cer- 
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tain facts of importance ; accompanied «by 
Maps, Plans, Views, Medals, and other Plates 
suitable to the subject. .The Second Part of 
this Companion will contain the History of the 
Sacred Books, the Lives of the Writers, Re- 
marks on their Styles of Compositions, &c. 
Of this work there will be Two Editions, one 
on common paper, in Shilling Numbers, crown 
8vo; published monthly. Another cn fine 
paper, in Five Shilling Parts, demy, 4to, each 
containing Three Shilling Numbers ; publish- 
ed every three months. 

Preparing for the press, Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the iate Rev Hugh Far- 
mer; to which will be added, some Original 
Pieces, and several of his Letters —A new and 
uniform Edition of the Works of Dr. Wither- 
spoon, comprising several Pieces never before 
printed in this country ; a volume to be deli- 
vered monthly, price 3s. 6d. in boards. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor is employed in translat- 
ing into English the whole Works of Aristotle, 
with the substance of the best Greek Com- 
mentaries upon his Writings. 

The late Professor Carlyle has lefi Poems 
suggested chiefly by Scenes in Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Greece. It is proposed to publish these in 
one volume, price 21s. with Prefaces selected 
from the Author’s Journal, and embellished 
with Two. Views; one the Source of the 
Scamander, and the other the Aqueduct over 
the Simois. 

Proposals have been circulated for publish- 
ing by Subscription, the prixcipal Works of the 
late Rev. David Simpson, M. A. to be com- 
prised in three volumes 8vo. price 8s. per vo- 
lume in boards. 

Mr. Jowett, of High Holborn, has obtained 
a patent for a new Fire-guard stove, which is 
simple in its principle, easy in its application, 
and an effectual preservative against the fatal 
accidents which so frequently arise from chil- 
dren’s clothes, and ladies’ dresses catchin 
fire. Itis a sort of Wire Fender, which, when 
fixed in its proper position as a guard, covers 
the front of the fire completely at a short dis- 
tance; and, when notused, is made, by means 
ofa narrow opening at the side of the stove, 
to run back behind it. It turns on centres at 
top and bottom, by means of cranks ; nor is it 
liable to be out of repair. The expense is 
from two to four guineas. 

Mr, J. D. Ross, of Bateman’s-buildings, 
Soho-square, has been presented with ten 
guineas by the Society of Arts, for-his contri- 
vance of a Ring, with an expanding and con- 
tracting power to fit various sized Fingers, or 
the same Finger, however varied in size by 
the seasons or other circumstances. This is 
effected by means of a spring-gauge; the ad- 
ditional expense of which is trifling. 

t appears from a Report published by Sir 
Joseph Banks, thatthe wool of his Majesty’s 
Spanish Flock has improved since the sheep 
were imported from Spain; and that it will, 
in avery few yéars, equal, if not excel, the 
very best imported into this kingdom. His 
Majesty’s patriotic views in the introduction 
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of the breed begin to be duly appreciated; 
and as the speculation on Spanish Sheep is ev- 
idently on the increase, his Majesty has been 
pleased to permit the rams. and ewes, which 
are to be annually parted with from the Royal 
Merino Fiock, to be sold by auction, on the 
presumption of this being the most likely man- 
ner of placing the best individuals of these ime 
proved breeds in the hands of persons most 
willing to preserve and improve them. 

Some cases having been recently brought 
forward, in which patients received the small 
Pox who “were considered to have passed 
through the Cow Pox,a_ statement was deliv- 
ered in,onthe 24th of July, of at least sixty 
persons who had been vaccinated from two to 
five years ago, and who, within these few 
weeks, were inoculated for the Small Pox at 
the Small Pox Hospital, and in other public 
situations, under the eye of, at different times, 
one huadred gentlemen, who had watched the 
progress of the inoculation with unexampled 
attention. It appears, that not one of these pa- 
tients took the Small Pox, though pains were 
bestowed to produce the infection before unpratti- 
sed for that purpose. inexperienced. inecu- 
lators may, indeed, sometimes imagine, that 
their patients have received the vaccine infee- 
tion when they have not ; and hence the public 
will continue to be alarmed with accounts of 
instances of Small Pox in persons asserted to — 
have had the Cow Pox; but the above men- 
tioned experiment confirms all previous en- 
lightened experience, and may satisfy every 
reasonable person, that the vaccine matter, 
when properly received into the habit, is a se- 
curity against infection from variolous matter. 

In our last (p. 442) we gave some account of 
the formation and object of the Lanizes’ Com- 
MITTEE for promoting the Education and Em- 
ployment of the Female Poor. Circular letters 
have since been addressed to the Members of 
the Ladies’ Committee, and to such other La- 
dies inthe country as are likely to co-operate 
in the designs of the Society, requesting their 
assistance ia forming district committees in 
their neighbourkodd, on the same plan, and 
with the same views, as that established in the 
metropolis. These Ladies are desired, among 
other things, to use their utmost endeavours 
to procure subscriptions,* and collect infor- 
mation for the society during the summer: 
and such of them as reside in the country are 
particularly requested to inquire into the state 
of education of the female poor in their neigh- 
bourhood,+ and to transmit an account «f it 
to the Ladies’ Committee as soon as possible, 
as well as to inform them, from time to time, 
what progress has been made in its improve- 
ment. The Members of the Ladies’ Commit- 





* The qualification for election into the La. 
dies’ Committee, is the subscription of one 
guinea a year or more. 

+ Avery judicious set of queries accompa. 
nies the circular letter, which will considera. 
bly facilitate the procuring of the necessary 
information. 
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tee are further desired to attend tothe conduct 
ef the Charity Schools in their parish or vicini- 


ty; to inquire for proper School Mistresses 
willing to undertake Day Schoots or Sunday 
Schools ; and to establish, at least, a Sunday 
School, where no plan of education now ex- 
ists. “The Ladies’ Committée will be happy 
to receive communications with respect fo the 
objects of their institution, addressed to 199, 
Piccadilly. 


FRANCE. 


Cuviet, the well known Naturalist, has late- 
ly published a werk on the Species of Animals 
which no longer exist. : 

Anquetil Duperron has published the se- 
eond volume of his Translation of the Dupnek 
€at,which contains the ancient and secret doc- 
trines of the sacred books of the Hindoos. The 
same scholar is en in preparing a Dic- 
tionary and Grammar of the Sanscrit Lan- 


guage. 
GERMANY. 


has published a complete Version of 
in German, in five volumes, 8vo. 
Germany a work is published, intitled, 
fan Cabinet. it is divided into seven 
-#l. Minerals, and Species of Lava.— 
2. Bonzes.—S. Etruscan, Roman, and Egyp« 
iam Vases.—4. Shells found, in the Guiph of 
Naples.—5.. Notices of the most distinguished 
Ersohs at present living in Rome and Naples. 


9. 












a6. Engravings of Views in and near those 


; and 7. Accounts of the present state 
the Fine Arts there. | 
_ At the Easter Leipsic Fair of last year, 
three hundred and fifty booksellers brought 
ur thousand works to market; and at the 
Michaelmas Fair following, about two hun- 


dred booksellers brought one thousand works. 







RUSSIA, 

A lafgte Collection of Books, to the value 
of £ 62,009, is to be disposed of, under per- 
mission of his Imperial Majesty, by way of 


inttery, at Moscow, The largest prize will be 
Of books to the value of £1250. Besides this 
there are thirty-five thousand other prizes,the 
teast of which is valued at ten roubles. The 


Emperor has purchased one thousand tickets 
which he means to distribate among the vari. 


ous establishments for Public Instruction. 


Public lectures ate delivered in Petersburg 
to the Artillery Corps, on Mathemittics, Phy. 
sics, Chemistry, &c.; at whichi the officers aie 
obliged diligently to attend,as it is understood 
that those only will in future be promoted who 
have made a proficiency in those sciences. 

Prince Urussoff, who some time sifice gave 
a valuable Collection of Medals to the Acade. 
my of Sciences at Petersburgh, has just pre. 
sented to the University of Moscow, a lar 
Collection of Greek, Roman, and Russian Anti: 
quities, valued by judges at one hundred thou. 
sand roubles ; and to the Gymnasium of the 
same city, a Collection from his Cabinet of 
St History, valued at fifty thousand rou- 

8. ; 


Vaccination is making rapid progress in 
Russia. In the year 1803, about fifteen thou. 
sand children were inoculated in Lesser Rus. 
Sia with success. D's. Ramur and Hahn 
have lately published an account of the pro. 
gress of their Vaccine Institution at Riga ; by 
which it appears, that, in the course of five 
months, they inoculated four hundred ahd 
forty-fout children and adults with entire suc- 
cess, Above one thousand children belonging 
tothe peasants have been successfully inocu. 
Jated in‘Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, with 
matter distributed by these physicians, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Captain M‘Arthur has found, froth an ex- 
perience of many years, (see our volume for 
1803, p. 772), that the climate of New South 
Wales is peculiarly adapted to the increase cf 
finé woolled sheep ; and that, from the unlim- 
ited extent of luxuriant pastures with which 
that country abounds, millions of those valua- 
ble anitnals may be raised in a few years, with 
but little other expense than the bire of a few 
shepherds. He has solicited, in consequence, 
the protection of government ; permission to 
occupy a sufficient part of unoccupied lands to 
feed his flocks; and the indulgence of select- 
ing from among the convicts for shepherds, 
such men as may, from their previous employ- 
ments, know something of the business. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon preached before the Lords in the 
Abbey Church, Westminster, 25th May, 
1804, ‘being the Day appointed for a General 
Fast. By the Bishop of Gloucester. 1s. 6d. 
The Authenticity, uncorrupted Preserva- 
tion, and Credibility of the New Testament. 
By Godfrey Less, late Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. Translated from the last 


_ Edition of the German. By Roger Kingdon, 


A. M. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Limit of our Inquiriés with respect to 
the Nature and Attributes of the Deity: A 
Sermon preached before the Universities of 


Cambridge, July 1, 1804. By Charles Law, 
D. D. Sto. 

The Importance of Education to the Chris- 
tian Minister ; a Sermow preached at Exeter, 
June 1804, in Recommendation of the Acade- 
mical Institution in that City. By Jolin Ken- 
tish. 8vo. | | 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ancient and Modern Malta; containing & 
Description of that Island, its Productions, 
Government, Monuments of Antiquities, &c. 
as also thé History of the Kilights of St. John 
Of Jertisalem ; with a@ particular account © 


the Events, which preceded the Captere of 
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the Island. by the French, &c. . By, Louis, Bois- 
clin, Knight of Malta. Hlustrated with views, 
xe. o vols. 4to. £.4,4s, boards, 

The Third Volume of the Abridgment. of 
the, Philogophical Transactions ;.. edited by, 
Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson, 10s, 6d. 

The Aneid of Virgil,translated, into French 
Verse. By the Abbé Delille. 2 vols. 8vo. 
14s. boards, | oy 

An Answer to Mr. Goldson, proving that 
Vaccination is a permanent. Security against 
the Small Pox. By John, Ring, Member of. 
the College of Surgeons, London. Is. 6d, 

A Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds,(which ob- 
tained the Premium given by the Royal Col- 
lege. of Surgeons, for the Year 1803.) By. 
Thomas Chevalier, 4, 6d, hoards, 

A Letter to the Rev. R. Warner. By the 
Rev, Thomas Falconer,. To which is now ad- 
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ded a Postscript. (The. Postscript gratis to 
the Purchasers of the Letter only.) Is... 

A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Falconer ; in 
which a Vindication of the Rev. R. Warner's’ 
Sermon, entitled, “War inconsistent with 
Christianity,” is attempted, 1s. Pee" 

The Bibliographical Dictionary, Vol. VIL. 
which finishes the Alphabet; containing,among 
other important Articles, an ample Account 
of Testaments. | ‘og 

Letters on, Silesia, written during a Tour 
through that Country in, the Year 1800, 1801. 
By. his Excellency, John Quincey. Adams, Em« 
bellished with a New Map. 8s, boards. 

The History of Leicestershire, containing: 
the Hundred of West-Goscote. By John 
Nichols, F.A.S. Embellished: with ninety« 
five Plates, The Fifth Portion, Fol@.  -- 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, :iataderctelh 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 
Tue. Fortieth Number of the periodi- 
cal accounts of these Missions has just 
appeared, from which we extract a few, 
particulars. 

WEST INDIES, 

From.the West India Islands,in gen. 
eral, the accounts to. May last are said 
to be pleasing. | 

At Antigua, “the blessed work” of 
converting: the. negroes to.christianity, 
is sald. (April 5, 1804) to go on pro- 
gressively, and there are, in gene- 
ral, more who attend public worship. 
than last year. A weekly meeting with 
the children has. proved the. means.of, 
exciting in many, both young and old, a. 
concern. for their salvation. 

‘‘The-Passion Week and Easter Sunday,” 


says one of the Brethren, ‘* were seasons of 
much blessing. On Good Friday, the chapels, 
in all three places, could not contain.the num- 
ber of still and attentive hearers. I, mean at 
nights ; for in the day-time there are but few 
that have leisure to attend. However, for the 
sake of those who, being unemployed in the 
fields,* either from age or infirmity, or other 
Causes, may find an, opportunity to, meet. to- 
gether and hear a word of our Saviour, we 
have been diligently engaged in visiting the 
different estates, and in the Passion Week 
alone, had meetings on $4 plantations, besides. 
the usual evening services.in the chapel. I 
mean only in the district belonging. to St, 
John’s: how.many estates.may have been visi- 





* On Good Friday, it would therefore ap- 
pear, that the Negroes who are not incapaci- 
tated by age or infirmity, are employed in the 
feld. A-strong proof of the regard of West 
indians to religious institutions !—Epiror. 


ted. by. our Brethren at, Gracehill and Grace- 
bay, Lcannot tell, At St. John’s, at day-break,. 
on Easter-Sunday, our whole yard was crowd. 
ed with people who could ‘not find-room in the 
church. During the Easter-morning Litany, 
in the burying-ground, the most:awful silence 
prevailed, notwithstanding the numerous audi. 


tory. At time of the public preachi - 
our whole place was again erowded. “About 
2500, or perhaps 3000 negroés listened tten~ 
tively to the sermon, preadhéd by- Brottier 
Light, on the text of the days * ve Chris? 
hath abolished death dnd brought life aiid’ im? 


mortality to light througd the gospel?” "Tix 
rest of the incebige Wee also Soil seciden: 
throughout the day. re sage 
“From Easter 1803 to Easter 1804) there: 
have been admitted to the Lord’s Supper : at 
St: John’s, 84; at Gracehill, 59 ; at Gracebay, 















-41; in all, 184 negroes, During the same 


period were baptized, or received into the 
congregation (being baptized as-children :) at 
St. John’s, 108 adults and 101 children; at’ 
Gracebill, 57 adults and 46 children; and at 
Gracebay, 35 adults and. 26 children ; in all, 
353 persons.” (p. 281, 282.) ; “ 
SOUTH AMERICA. : 

At Paramaribo, the Mission among 
the negro slaves prospers. On Christ- 
mas-day five werébaptised. ‘The Mis- 
sion to the free negroes at Bambey, 
seems less promising: and that at Hofie, 
on the Corentyn, has likewise to strug- 
ele with great difficulties ;, which, itis. 
supposed, the capture of Surinam by 
the English may in part remove. 

NORTH AMERICA, : 

A new Mission Setulement is atout 
to be established among the Indians on 
Lake Erie. ¥. 

A Mission has commenced among 
the Cherokee Indians at Spring Place, 
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in which the brethren have been greatly 
assisted by Colonel Meigs, the Ameri- 
can agent, but hitherto with little or no 
success. Indeed, “ It appears,’? say the 
brethren, (p. 315,) “as if nothing less 
than the destruction of the whole Mis- 
sion were meditated by the enemy of 
souls, who, by his emissaries, is raising 
every kind of difficulty to prevent its 
success.’’~—* But we trust,’”’ they add, 
“in our Almighty Saviour, whose power 
is infinite, and who will not suffer the 
evil one to keep possession of his prey, 
but in due time deliver this benighted 
nation from the power of darkness and 
death, and bring. many of them to the 
knowledge of the truth, and the enjoy- 
ment of salvation, by his grace and the 
power of his atonement.”’ 

A Mission is likewise meditated 
among the Creeks, to which Colonel 
Hawkins, the American agent, promi- 
Ses to give every facility. The follow- 


ing account of the Creek nation will, 


probably, interest our readers. 


** The Creek nation consists of about 70 to 
80,000 souls. They are divided into two prin- 
cipal tribes, the Muscogulgee (singular, Mus- 
cogee) andthe Seminoles, The Muscogul- 


gee are the largest and most civilized part of 


the nation. They live on the rivers Mobile 
and Chatahochie, and their several branches, 
within the territory of the United States, in 
37 towns. Every town has two, three, or four 
villages belonging to it, some of which are as 
large, or larger, than the town itself... Those 
living on the Mobile and its branches, are 
called the Upper Creeks, and those on the 
Chatahochie (which after its junction with 


ithe Flint, is called Apalachicola,) the Lower 


Creeks, The Seminoles, which is the smallest 
division of the nation, live in seven towns, with 
their dependent villages, chiefly in East Flo- 
rida.. The Creek language is bold, and sounds 
well. It is also more easil¥ learnt than some 
other Indian languages ; but it has several di- 
alects. The purest of them is that of the Up- 
per Creeks, and generally understood, being 
used in all public transactions. The Creeks 
are, at present, pretty well disposed towards 
the white people, and they begin to acknowl- 
edge, that the government of the United States 
is sincere in its friendship towards them ; 
though this is chiefly to be understood of the 
Muscogulgee. The Seminoles are rather 
more disaffected, their well-known chief, 
Bowles, having influenced ‘them against the 
white people; nor can they hide their grief, 
that he is still a prisoner. 

“The Creeks are rather jealous of the 
christian religion, which proceeds from their 
having heard much of the cruelties formerly 
practised by their neighbours, the Spaniards, 


| Aug. 


and the Romish priests. They likewise ae. 
cuse some ministers of the English church, of 
having interfered in their political concerns. 

«‘ By the unremitting exertions of the go. 
vernment, and particularly the great attention 
of Colonel Hawkins, for these seven years 
past, the Muscogulgee have been, in some 
places, prevailed upon to attend to agricul. 
ture, the rearing of cattle,and a few manufac. 
tures. For these several years past, they have 
raised corn, reared pigs and black’ cattle, 
planted cotton, and wove cloth, and also esta- 
blished a pottery. ‘However, in all these 
branches, they are, as yet, inferior to the 
Cherokees. Colonel. Hawkins is now endea. 
vouring to establish schools among them, 
which he means to begin next year.” (p, 
317—319.) : 

Attempts have likewise been made 
by the brethren to preach the gospel to 
the negroes in the neighbourhood of 
their settlements, and eighteen con- 
verts have been made. In their meet- 
ings, both on Sundays and other days, 
such negroes sometimes attend as travel 
with their masters, or ** are brought into 
the country for sale by the negro tra- 
ders,” and they always behave with be- 
coming devotion. In October last a 
gentleman, with his family and negroes, 
in all 60 persons, passed through Salem. 
Almost all came to see the church. A 
hymn accompanied by the organ was 
sung’: after which one of the brethren 
addressed them on the subject of what 
our Saviour had endured for us, and 
asked whether any of them had heard 
the gospel and been baptized. On this 
a negro rose, and said—“ Yes, we have 
heard the gospel! I, and that aged 
brother,’’. (pointing to a.man. 80 years 
old, who-had been shedding many tears,) 
“and more of us are baptized, and we 
believe in our dear Lord and Saviour, 
that he has suffered all this for us.”— 
“I also know I ought to love him more 
than I do, and.to be more obedient to 
his word. 1 often pray to him for his 
grace. I also wish’ to live in peace 
with all men, and in fervent love to my 
dear Lord. And now, brethren,” (turn- 
ing to the rest of the negroes) ‘1 hope 
you have all heard, and taken to heart, 
what this servant of Christ has told us, 
how our Lord suffered and died for us. 
to cleanse us from sin.” | 

Some extracts from the Diary of the 
Mission. at Bavianikloof, near the Cape 
of Good Hope, we must defer till next 
month. 
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5 BENGAL. 


We have been much gratified by an 
account, with which we have lately been 
favoured of the state of religion in Cal- 
cutta.. From this it would appear, that 
a very considerable amelioration in the 
manners of ‘that great city had been 
gradually taking place since the admin- 
istration of Lord Cornwallis, when a 
new tone. was given to the general sen- 
timent on the subject of religion. The 
influence of religious principle has be- 
come much more predominant. The 
churches are well attended, andthe de- 
corum and attention of the congrega- 
tions strike new comers with surprise. 
Family worship has been established in 
several houses ; and a great compara- 
tive degree of regularity and correct- 
ness of conduct has, very generally, 
taken place of the dissipation for which 
the capital of our Indian empire was 
formerly distinguished. In Calcutta 
there are neither plays nor masque- 
rades; and gaming is absolutely put 
down. Asa proof of the growing re- 
gard of the people of that place to reli- 
gion, it is stated, that no less than forty- 
two thousand rupees were raised among 
them in one year for religious and cha- 
Fitabld MeeBoees. The college is re- 
presented as flourishing, and the disci- 
pline of it to be so strict, that idleness, 
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inattention, neglect of study, the con- 
tracting of debt, or any open immoral. 
ity is deemed sufficient grounds of ex- 
pulsion, 

OTAHEITE. 

Accounts lately received from this 
island, dated in April 1805, state that 
the Missionaries having attained the 
native language, frequently preach to 
the natives, in some places to few, in 
other places to considerable numbers. | 
About 3700 adult natives had had an 
opportunity of hearing them during a 
tour round the island ; but though a few 
are inquisitive, no positive fruit of their 
labours, in the conversion of the hea- 
then, has yet been perceived. Discase 
and war are said to have made such 
havoc in the island, as to reduce its 
population to 6 or 7000. 7 

Accounts of a still later date, Sep- 
tember 2, 1803, have been received, 
which contain the news of the sudden 
death, by an apoplectic fit, of Pomarre, 
the principal chief of the island, and 
the great protector of the Missionaries. 
The Missionaries, who had been greatly 
alarmed for their safety, were, however, 
induced to continue in the island, by 
the assurances of Edea, that whatever 
changes might take place they should 
be secure, 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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FRANCE, 
THe French official papers have been chiefly 
filled, during the last month, with accounts of 
the vain parade and cérémonies which have 
taken place at the court of the new Emperor ; 
or with the details of the amiable condescen- 
sion and affecting benevolence shewn by him 
and his imperial consort on different occasions. 
He is said to be now on a visit to the camps on 
the coast, with a view of hastening the prepa- 
rations for the invasion of this country, and of 
Superintending himself the embarkation of his 
troops, =~ 

As yet there has been no acknowledgment, 
on the part of either Russia, Austria, Den- 
mark, or Swedén;.of the new title by which 
Bonaparte has thought proper to dignify him- 
self. Such sovereigns, however, as feel their 
power to dependent.on the will of France have 
deemed it advisable to pursue a different 
course, and. to employ, towards the new Em- 
peror, the same cerimoniousness of etiquette, 
Which is observed inthe case of established 
governments, 

Rumours of continental canfederacies have 

Christ. Observ. No. 32. 


of late been very frequent. It has for several 
days been confidently asserted, that a treaty 
offensive and defensive had been entered into 
between Great Britain and Russia, for the 
purpose of circumscribing the enormous power - 
of France. No credit, however, appears to 
be due to these reports. 

Louis XVIII. is said to have quitted War- 
saw, where he had resided for some years, 
and at the request of the Emperor Alexander, 
who has assured him of his protection, to lave 
removed into the territory of Russia. 

_ A very extraordinary, paper has just ap- 
peared, authenticated by the signature of seven 
of the exiled nobles who are in the suite of 
Louis XVIIL, containing a detailed account 
of an attempt made, as is alleged, by the 
emissaries of Bonaparte, to poison that. un- 
fortunate monarch and his family. The plot 
was discovered by the person who had been 
pitched upon to execute the atrocious deed. 
The Prussian governor, resident in Warsaw, 
shewed so evident an indisposition to take ac- 
tive steps for the apprehension and punish- 
ment of the conspirators, that the departure of 
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Louis XVIII. from Warsaw, was, probably, 
hastened by an apprehension cf danger to 
himself and family by his continuance there. 
If the account be true, and it bears strong 
marks of truth, it will serve to crown the en« 
ormities which have already raised Bonaparte 
to so distinguished a place in the temple of 
infamy. | 
GERMANY. 


It appears that the violation of the integrity 
of the German Empire is now brought fairly 
before the Diet of Ratisbon for their conside- 
ration. His Britannic Majesty, as Elector of 
Brunswick, and the city of Bremen voted that 
it should be referred, by the act of the Diet, 
to the Emperor of Russia, to take suitable 
measures for procuring a full and satisfactory 
explanation on the subject. The King of 
Sweden, as Duke of Pomerania, has voted on 
the same-side. But no opinion having been 
expressed by the other members of the Diet, 
it is to be feared that no ulterior measures 
will follow from these votes, Indeed Bona- 
parte seems inclined to pay little regard to the 
feelings of the German Empire, or to the re- 
monstrances of the Diet. He has madea fresh 
requisition from the Senate of Hamburgh to 
the amount of about £.250,000. About two- 
thirds of that sum are also demanded from 
Bremen, and one-third from Lubeck. These 
demands, it is affirmed, have not been compli- 
ed with ; in consequence of which Bremen is 
said to have been invested by a detachment of 
French troops, no person suffered to enter or 
depart from that city, and all supply of provi- 
gions stopped, Itis even rumoured that the 
French had proceeded to levy the money in 
that place by military execution, 

Our government have so far mitigated the 
blockade of the Elbe and Weser, that the pas- 
sage of small craft will henceforth be free. 


EAST INDIES. 

An overland despatch has been received 
from India, bringing the satisfactory intelli- 
gence of the final ratification of the treaties 
entered into between the British Government 


and the Dowlut Row Scindia and the Rajah 
of Berar. my 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The last despatches from that country 
state, that. an. insurrection had broken out 
there, which, for some time, threatened seri- 
ous consequences. . The designs of the insur- 

nts were, however, frustrated by the activi- 
y.of the government, and 300 of them were 
taken. Of these 10 were selected for trial, 
and sentenced to death: but four ohly were 
executed, : 


AMERICA, | 

The American government, without. wait- 
ing for any official remonstrance on the part 
of Great Britain, is said to have disavowed 
the language of Mr, Livingston respecting the 


charges made by the French government 
against Mr. Drake. 
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The most important occurrence which has 
taken place in that quarter of the world is the 
death of GENERAL HAMILTON, Who fell in a 
duel with Mr. Burr, vice-president of the 
United States ; Judge Pendleton being second 
to the former, and Mr. Vannes. to the latter, 
It is said that Mr. Burr was favourable to the 
views of the French party, while General 
Hamilton, the early friend and constant asso. 
ciate of Washington, was in the habit of ex. 
pressing a marked disapprobation of all who 
favoured the schemes of violence and aggran. 
dizement which have distinguished the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution. Thecircum. 
stance which first gave rise to the dispute be. 
tween them is said to have originated in the dif. 
ference of their political opinions on the above 
points. After a detailed correspondence the 
law of honour was referred to, and the conse. 

uence was that General Hamilton fell in the 
held and died soon after. Upon his death-bed 
he solemnly declared to the bishop of New 
York, who has published a short account of 
the interview, that he had ever disapproved of 
the practice of duelling as contrary to the laws 
both of God and man, and never more than at 
the moment when he consented to meet his 
antagonist. He was led, however, he said, to 
accept the challenge, by this consideration, 
that bis influence and usefulness in society 
would be completely destroyed were he known 
to have violated the /aw of honour by refusing 
it. He likewise declared his. cordial forgive- 
ness of all his enemies; and his firm persua- 
sion, that it was only through the merits of 
his Redeemer he could hope for forgiveness. 
His repentance seemed to the bishop to be 
sincere, and he particularly expressed his ab- 
horrence of the sinful step by which he had 
shortened his life. No death since that of 
Washington appears.to have been so gene- 
rally lamented by the Americans. His re- 
mains were followed to the grave by all the 
great civil and military authorities. of New 
York ; and his funeral oration was pronounc- 
ed by the governor, Mr. Morris, General 
Hamilton has left behind him a wife and four 
sons. It is a very remarkable circumstance 
that one of his sons was killed on the same 
spot about two years ago, in the twenty-first 
year of his age, in a duel with an intimate 
friend, who is said to have since died partly of 

ief on account of that event. 

These are the main particulars of this un- 
happy affair, as they are narrated inthe Ame- 
rican newspapers. On the perusal of them it 
is scarcely possible not to feel shocked at be- 
holding the second magistrate of a great 
country, countenanced A assisted, in a flag- 
rant and premeditated violation of the law, by 
one of the judges. Whatrespect can the peo- 
ple, in general, be.supposed to entertain for 
the laws when they are thus deliberately, vie- 
lated by those whose paramount-duty it is to 
cause t be respected, and to. punish 


those who disobey them? Suppose it possible, 
that the example which these gentlemen have 
given were to be generaily followed ; and that 
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even the common people should think it right 
each to avenge their own quarrel in a similar 
manner: with what propriety could Judge 
Pendleton condemn to death the man whe 
had taken the life of his neighbour, or Presi- 
dent Burr sign the warrant for his execution ? 
Or with what propriety can a government, 
professing to be impartial in the administra- 
tion of the laws, interpose its authority to 
punish such proceedings in the lower classes 
of the people, while they overlook similar 
crimes among the higher classes, and even de- 
corate with the most splendid funera] honours 
the man who has given a sanction to such 
crimes, by the weight of his influence and 
example ? | : 

We do not wish to reflect with severity on 
the conduct of the deceased. He himselfac- 
knowledged it to be criminal, and professed to 
repent of it. Dubious and equivocal as a 
death-bed repentance must ever be, it is still 
a matter of satisfaction to witness, in those 
who are standing on the border of the grave, 
any solicitude about their eternal state, and 
General Hamilton has, at least, borne a testi- 
mony to christianity which may he of use to 
the living. 

We think it right, however, to advert to the 
principle which General Hamilton avows to 
have influenced him to commit the crime 
which shortened his life. He knew duelling 
to be contrary to the law of God; but he con- 
cluded that his usefulness in society would be 
destroyed ifhe did not violate this law. Here 
we have a striking illustration of the mis- 
chievous tendency of that sper ay of utility, 
which makes this world our end, and, consti- 
tuting man the judge of expediency, pronouns 
ces no law of his Maker to be so rigid as not 
to bend to exceptions. Whatis now become 
of that usefulness in society, for which General 
Hamilton chose to sacrifice the claims of con- 
science and the favour of his God? Let us 
even look to the immediate misery which his 
rash act has occasioned—a wife bending un- 
der the anguish of a broken heart: children 
deprived of their natural protector, and left, 

erhaps, to languish in poverty—and we must 
be eonvinced of the miserable fatuity of those 
sophistical reasonings by which man would 
persuade himself that he is wiser than God. 
But our limits forbid us to enlarge on this in- 
teresting subject. We may resume it insome 
part of our next number. 


ST. DOMINGO. 


Of events on this interesting theatre we 
have no authentic information, and scarcely a 
single rumour, since the North American ac- 
counts noticed in our last number. 

On the Qist of this month despatches 
from Jamaica were received by his Majesty’s 
government which were said to relate to the 
affairs of St. Domingo, but they have not been 
given to the public. The massacre of the 
French, therefore, still stands on the authori- 
ty of the accounts we mentioned to have been 
received in July, and on the evidence of the 
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proclamations there alluded to, which, sup- 
posing them to be genuine, clearly establish 
that melancholy fact, , 

Upon a fuller examination of those instru- 
ments we see no reason to doubt their authen- 
ticity ; for in avowing the crjme in’ question, 
they contain some passages which the usual 
motivesof misrepresentation, with the calum- 
niators of the negroes of St. Domingo, would 
have prevented the insertion of in a forgery : 
since they tend to account for, and extenuate, 
an act so shocking in itself as the alleged 
massacre, and so opposite, we May add, in its 
spirit to the former conduct of that unfortu- 
nate people. 7 
: instruments also prove that the crime 
they avow was not the act of the negro popu- 
lace, but of Dessalines their governor; who 
ostentatiously claims it as his own, glories in 
his superiority to the vulgar feelings which 
would have opposed such severity, and at the 
same time evidently labours to reconcile his 
followers to his sanguinary conduct, by insist- 
ing upon its justice and necessity. 

** Yes,” says he, “*I have saved my country. 
Ihave avenged America. The avowal make 
of it in the face of earth and heaven, consti- 
tutes my pride and my glory. Of what conse- 
quence to me is the opinion which contemp6- 
rary and future generations will form of my 
conduct ? I have performed my duty; I enjoy. 
my own approbation ; for me that is sufficient. 
Again, he says, “the terrible example I have 
just given, shews that sooner or later divine 
justice will unchain on earth some mighty 
minds-above the weakness of the vulgar, for 
the destruction and terror of the wicked, &c.” 

He also affects to contrast his own system 
with that of the mild and humane Toussaint, 
pretty plainly imputing to that great man 
weakness, at least, if not treachery, and warn. 
ing his own successors against following the 
same conciliatory plan. In short, these papers 
do not more clearly attest the reality of the 
crime, than they exculpate the people at large 
from having willingly shared in the guilt. 

It appears further, upon a comparison of 
these with the former proclamations noticed in 
our preceding numbers, that Dessalines had 
previously laboured in vain to make the peo- 
ple his instruments in this bloody transaction. 
In the month of January he published a most 
inflammatory proclamation, stating truly, but 
vindictively, the enormous crimes of the 
French, and urging the people to vengeance. 
On the 26th of February he promulged ano- 
ther, less intemperate, and which nothing but 
his breach of the promised amnesty rendered 
objectionable, for it enjoined only judicial pro- 
ceedings against the actors and accomplices 
in the inhuman massacres coolly perpetrated 
by the French ; by which he asserted, that 
60,000 of his innocent brethren lad been 
drowned, suffocated, and otherwise put to 
death. Yet so'strongly were the people, and 
that part of the army not under his own imme- 
diate command, disposed to mercy, that these 
proclamations, sufficient one would suppose, 
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with the memory of recent outrages, to have 
excited: a popular massacre in any country 
upon earth, wholly failed to produce that ef- 
fect ; for, on the 20th of April, it was neces- 
sary for Dessalines to march a body of troops 
into Cape Frangois, and accomplish in person 
his own sanguinary purpose there, as he had 
previously done at Port-au-Prince. Not only 
the last proclamation, but all the accounts we 
have seen, concur in representing the crime 
as having been every where perpetrated by 
the forces of that general, under his own per- 
sonal orders and inspection. 
We think it: material to invite the attentio 
of our readers to these facts, because great 
pains are insidiously taken in the newspapers, 
not only to rob, the people of St. Domingo at 
large of the praise which their extraordinary 
clemency deserved, but to represent them as 
uncommonly ferocious and cruel, and to draw 


_ inferences from that gross aspersion hostile to 


the cause of the African race in general. 

As to Dessalines, we feel no disposition to 
palliate his misconduct. He seems clearly to 
be a revengeful and ferocious character ; but 
let us be just in our judgment even towards 
the most criminal.. To estimate his conduct 
fairly we must advert to some circumstances 
of great moment, which the eager expositors 
of his crime have not pointed out to the eye 
of the public. 

The negro government, let it be remember- 
ed, was far from being in a state of peace or 
security, and still farther from having reason 
to think itself in such a state.. The French 
frigates and troops which had taken shelter 
at St. Jago de Cuba, were cutting off their 
supplies from without, and menacing them 
apparently with a new invasion from a coast 
within sight of their own. The same terrible 
and remorseless enemies still occupied, ‘as 
they continued to do at the date of the last 
advices, the city of St. Domingoya very strong 
position on the Spanish part of the island, and 
well situated for the reception of reinforce- 
ments by sea. To dislodge them from this 
position Dessalines had not only a formidable 
march to make, but to subdue in bis way the 
Spanish inhabitants, who, seduced by their 
priests, had withdrawn their promised obedi- 
ence from him, as govenor elect of the whole 
island, and espoused the cause of the French, 
as is evident from a proclamation addressed to 
this people in the beginning of May. 

But a still nearer danger, and, at the same 
time, an extreme provocation appears to have 
arisen. A plot was formed, or supposed to 
have been formed, at Jeremie, in which the 
French inhabitants, notwithstanding the mercy 
recently shewed them, wereengaged. “Shall 
I again,” says Dessalines, ‘‘recal to your me- 
mory the plots lately framed at Jeremie, the 
terrible explosion which was to be the result, 
noi withstanding the generous pardon granted 
to these incorrigible beings at the expulsion of 
the French army?” Of the reality of such 
plots the proclamation may be deemed ques- 
tionable evidence ; but that they were at least 
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credibly imputed, and generally believed by 
the people, if not by the genera} himself, may 
be reasonably presumed from this: appeal to 
the knowledge of the public. Nor is there any 
thing incredible in the fact itself, when we 
consider the situation of affairs,-and the cha- 
racter of the supposed conspirators. After 
their behaviour to the generous Toussaint, 
by whom thev had been brought: back from 
exile, protected and restored to their estates, 
there is no favourable presumption due to the 
planters of this island against a charge of per. 
fidy and ingratitude. bi 
This was not all. A report was pro ed 
that a French armament had arrived at the 
city of St. Domingo, as may be seen by the 
above-mentioned proclamation to the Span. 
izrds. Dessalines, indeed, affects to discredit 
this rumour; but his language and his mea. 
sures shew, that he really apprehended an 
immediate invasion from Europe. Let them 
come, these homicidal cohorts, &c.” He 
speaks with boldness, but he avows a design 
of abandoning the sea coast, and retreating 
into the interior; and we know by report that 
he had actually dismantled the towns on the 
land side, and raised forts on the mountains. 
Dessalines, let it be considered, must have 
known more than any politician in Europe, to 
be sure thatthe war between this country and 
France would continue even to the present 
period. It is certain that the French com- 
manders, in his neighbourhood, hoped for a 
speedy accommodation, and their obstinately 
remaining at Cuba, and Spanish St. Domingo, 
was strong evidence that they expected soon 
to be enabled to renew the war with their sable 
enemies in a more affectual way. : 
In addition to all these nds of alarm we 
are sorry to remark, that the conduct of our 
commanders on the Jamaica station, and of a 
negotiator sent from that island, left no rea- 
sonable hope of the protection, and scarcely 
any of the amity of this country, We had 
seized and carried away their means of de- 
fence. We had refused in negotiating for 
their trade to make arms and gunpowder arti- 
cles of supply by our merchants ; and the trea- 
ty had been broken off for that cause. We 
were too jealous of them to provide them, in 
exchange for their produce, with those neces- 
sary means of repelling a common enemy, 4n 
enemy bent on their total destruction. 
Whatever political reasons there might be 
for such conduct on the part of Great Britain, 
(we must intreat our newspaper politicians to 
forgive the remark,) it was not, as a hundred 
paragraphs have strangely assumed without 
contradiction, an unreasonable ground of disa- 
greement on the part of the negro chief. It 
might, indeed, be unsafe for Jamaica that the 
negroes of St. Domingo should have ammun'- 
tion and arms ; but it was much less safe fot 
the negroes of St. Domingo to dispense with 
being supplied with these articles by the pur- 
chasers of their sugar and coflee. Having "° 
marine, military or commercial, they coul 
only derive those essential imports from 
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foreigners ; and no foreigner could be expett- 
ed to bring them but such as came to profit by 
the purchase of their produce. To. treat for 
their trade, and to refuse these important arti- 
gles of barter was to ask them to abide, un- 
armed, the leisure-and opportunity of France 
to resume effectually the work of their exter- 
mination. “Instead of exclaiming with our 
West India paragraph makersat the rejection 
of such a treaty, we respect the good sense of 
the late administration too much to believe 
that it was ever seriously proposed by them. 

But this mich is certain, that overtures 
tending to an amicable intercourse with this 
country had, a short time subsequent to the 
expulsion of Rochambeau, failed of success ; 
and that Dessalines, therefore, at the critical 
period, to which these remarks apply, had no 
room to reckon upon our protection or friend- 
ship. repay "i | 
in the neighbouring Spanish government he 
saw nothing but hostility. It must have seem- 
ed, therefore, like a general conspiracy, in- 
ternal and external, against himself and his 
unfortunate brethren ; to which all of the Eu- 
ropean race were open or secret parties. In 
vain had France trampled upen every moral 
principle .in her atrocious conduct towards 
them, and outraged every feeling of humanity. 
In vain had her insolence.provoked a new 
maritime war, and thereby suspended her bar- 
barous project in St. Domingo, Neither fear 
nor hatred of this unprincipled power could so 
far dissolve that bund of interest, by which 
the colonising natives of Europe were confed- 
erated against the African race, as to make 
the foes of France the friends of her sable ene- 
mies. 

That Dessalines reasoned thus can scarcely 
be doubted; and when we add this to the 
former considerations, it cannot be matter of 
surprise that the suspicion and resentment he 
felt towards his French inmates were fatally 
inflamed. He saw in every white face the 
badge of deadly and inevitable enmity. He 
expected speedily to have again to contend, 
not only for power and freedom, but for life 
itself: for extermination, let it be always re- 
membered, was the borrible object of the war 
which the French government, in despair of 
restoring slavery, had coolly and systematically 
pursued ; and to which upon a new invasion it 
would doubtless recur. He prepared, there- 
fore, for a desperate conflict. But he knew 
by fatai experience the perfidious arts of his 
cnemies, and the dangerous credulity of his 
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followers. He wished, therefore, to shut for- 
ever the door against the renewal of a treache- 
rous conciliation ; and the crime in question, 
while it gratified his vengeance, appeared to 
him the most effectual mean for that on em 

Such apparently were the motives of this 
massacre. They cannot excuse so horrible a 
measure ; but they sufficiently account for it; 
without imputing to the negro character, even 


in the breast of Dessalines, a greater degree 


of depravity than has often been found among 
the revolutionary leaders of Europe. 
It appeared by the last accounts that this 
general was marching against Spanish St. Do- 
mingo. © We think doubts may be entertained 
of his success. His recent crime must have 
inspired the Spaniards with , and they 
are not like the French an enemy inferior from 
the influence of the climate. 1 are chiefly 
negroes, or a mixture of the African race, of 
whom there were, by the best accounts, at the 
time of Toussaint’s con tof their country, 
110,000 free persons and 15,000 slaves; The 
latter are in so mild a species of slavery as 
to be strongly attached to their masters, and 
both have always been from national preju- 
dice inimical to the French . Their 
country also presents great obstacles to the 
advance of even an African enemy. , ; 






BRITISH WEST INDIES. pe 


Avery general sickness prevails throughout 
our islands in this quarter, At Jamaica, a great 
mortality is said to have taken place among the 
white inhabitants, by which, at this critical 
moment, the comparative extent of black po- 
pulation is of course much increased, And 
yet the planters of Jamaica are very indignant 
that the British parliament should interfere 
to prevent the enlargement of this fearful dis- 
proportion. Jo what can we attribute such 
egregious folly, but to judicial infatuation, 
quem Deus oult perdere, &c.; for we are un- 
willing to suppose that they hug the murder- 
ous slave trade to their bosoms for its own. 
sake. Hoi 

In the Leeward Islands the same mortality 
is stated to prevail. It is a very remarkabie 
circumstance, that the sickness and mortality 
are almost exclusively confined tu Europeans. 
‘he crews of the ships of war on the West 
Indian station, and even of the merchantmen, 
have suffered considerably, At Trinidad im- 
mense damage has lately been sustained by a 
fire which extended itself over nearly half the 
cultivated part of the island. | ti ‘kiaib 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY. PROCEEDINGS. = 


Ox the 31st of July the session closed ‘with a 
Most ‘gracious speech from the throne, in 
which his Majesty applauded the zeal and as: 
siduity with’ which both Houses had applied 
themselves to various great objects of public 
concern, and. particularly to the national de- 
cace; and recommended to them to ificulcate 


~~ 


on the minds of all classes of his subjects, the 
necessity, al the present crisis, of unremitted 
exertions. hint CR gay 
« The preparations,” observed his Majesty, 
‘which the enemy has long been forming, for 
the declared purpose of invading this King- 
dom, are daily augmented, and the attempt 
appears to have been delayed only with the 
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view of procuring additional means for carry- 
ing it into execution, 


*« Relying on the skill, valour, and discipline — 


of my naval and. military force, aided by the 
voluntary zeal and native courage of my peo- 
ple, 1 look with confidence to the issue of this 
great conflict, and 1.doubt not that it will ter- 
minate, under the blessing of Providence, not 
only in repelling the danger of the moment, 
but in establishing, in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions, the security of this country, on a basis 
never to be shaken. 

** In addition to this first and great object, 
L.entertain the animated hope, that the benefit 
to be derived from our successful exertions 
will not be confined within ourselves—but that 


by. their ey te and their consequences, they 
the r 


may lead to e-establishment of such a:sys- 
tem in Europe as may rescue it from the pre- 
carious state to which it is reduced, and may 
finally raise an effectual barrier against the 
unbounded schemes of aggrandizement and 
ambition, which threaten every independent 
Nation that yet remains on the continent,” 
The only measures of consequence adopted 
in parliament before its prorogation, which 
have not. been already noticed, were an Act 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, by which 
the persons of imprisoned debtors are libera- 
ted, but their future estate is still subjected to 


the demands of their creditors, uniess they 


should have paid fifteen shillingsin the pound: 
And the Corn Regulation Bill, the object of 
which is to encourage the growth of corn, by 
permitting itsexportation when the price falls 
below.a certain rate. Considerable clamour 
has: been excited against this last measure, 


but, we conceive, without any just ground. 


MIDDLESEX ELECTION. 


The Middlesex Election is the subject which 
has chiefly interested the feelings, and occu- 
pied the conversation, of the metropolis du. 
ring the last month. At the last general 
election, Sir Francis Burdett offered himself 
as a candidate for the county, professedly-on 
the ground of Mr, Mainwaring, one of the old 
members, being the protector of Mr. Aris, 
keeper of the :prison in Cold Bath Fields, 
which Sir Francis denominated the Bastile ; 
and of Mr. Aris. being guilty of much eruelty 
towards the prisoners. .In our review for 
1802, p. 599, we noticed a litthe pamphiet, 
containing authentic extracts from the report 
of the commissioners appointed by the king to 
inspect this prison, from which it appeared, 
that'though Mr. Aris had been faulty insome 
respects, “ his character for humanity,” to use 
the words of the commissioners, * was unim- 
peached ;”? his .very ‘deviations from the 
rules” he was charged with violating, being 
stated "to have been uniformly on the side of 
indulgence to his prisoners.” . b sow 

The ery raised by Sir Francis Burdett never- 
thelesa prevailed. The populace readily be- 
lieve tales of misery and torture : their pas- 
sions are quickly roused, and the first impres- 
sion ig not to be effaced by a subsequent 
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answer, containing a. detail of the fa 
which ought to Peete uestion, The rn 
mocratic violence of Sir Francis, however 
raised against him many enemies among the 
middiing and higher classes, and therefore, 
although the voices of the multitude seemed 
unanimous in his favour, the election was like. 
ly to turn against him, when by the introduce. 
tion at the end of the poll of three hundred 
and seventy fictitious voters claiming a right 
to vote, on the ground of having a'share in a 
mill at Isleworth, which was not yet built,* 
a majority of two hundred and seventy-one 
over Mr. Mainwaring was unexpectedly pro. 
cured. These voters, though without the 
shadow of a right to vote, were advised by Mr, 
Clifford, counsel for Sir-Francis, to take the 
usual oath of quali OR spite 

_ Mr. Mainwaring petitioned the House of 
Commons against the return of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and he also charged the sheriffs with 
partiality in admitting these and a multitude 
of other fictitious voters, and in tolerating va- 
rious outrages during the poll at Brentford. 
The committee appointed to try the merits of 
the petition decided, that the majority of votes 
was in favour of Mr. Mainwaring, and that 
he ought. to have been returned. Of Mr. 
Mainwaring’s voters nine hundred and twenty 


were disqualified, chiefly owing to inaccura. 
cies in taking down their names, qualifications, 


and places of residence, and of these it is af- 
firmed, that not ten were found to be without 
freeholds inthe county. About one thousand 
three hundred of the voters for Sir Francis 
were disqualified, and it is supposed that had 
it been necessary to pursue the investigation, 
many more would»have been struck off the 
poll. It is almost unnecesary to observe, 
that all the mill voters were set aside. We 
are thus particular in .stating the enormous 
quantity of bad votes on the side of Sir 
Francis, because the principal contention in 
the late election has a reference to this sub- 


Sir Francis Burdett then attacked his com- 
petitor on another unexpected ground, that of 
his having violated the law against treating. 
The party of Sir Francis, it is acknowledged, 
had carried the system of treating even to a 
far greater length than the friends of Mr. 
Mainwaring ; but no delicacy was observed 
on this account. We by no means regret that 
a violation of the law has, in this instance, 
been exposed, and followed by its just conse- 
quences: but we do not think that this lesson 
of virtue comes with the best from Sit 
Francis Burdett. We should be glad to know 
what he would have said if a member, for 


example, of the Society for the Suppression of 


Vice had turned informer against any -one 





-* For an account of these mill voters, see 
the review of the above pamphlet, entitled, 
Considerations on the late Elections for West- 
minster and: Middlesex.”. printed for Hatch- 
ard. Christ. Ubserv. for September 1822, 
Pp» 599. 
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who had committed a crime, only the same in 
kind, and somewhat less in d than had 
been perpetrated by the informer himself.* 
Would not Sir Francis and his friends have 
been very ready to exclaim in language, which 
may as justly be applied to Sir Francis, “ Thou, 
therefore, that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal?” Thou that accusest 
another of treating, dost thou also treat ? Hap- 
pily for Sir Francis, however, it was now too 
late for Mr. Mainwaring to retaliate, as his 
case was closed, . i 

The decision of the committee, by which 
the election of Middlesex was declared void, 
and Mr. Mainwaring rendered ineligible dur- 

ing the present parliament ; and by which also 
the sheriffs were declared to have admitted 
persons having no right to poll, and to have 
given the greatest to perjury, 
was stated in our number for July, p. 452. 

Sir Francis: havi in himself 
a candidate, some difficulty arose in finding’ a 
champion bold enough to enter the lists against 
him. Near a week was lost in hesitation. A 
considerable subscription having at length 
been raised, Mr. Mainwaring, Jun. declared 
himself his opponent, and another poll : 
tracted through fifteen days (the whole of the 
period allowed by law) has been the conse- 
quence. ; 

Nothing could well exceed the violence of 
the language which has been used on this oe- 
easion. Vhe,prison in Cold Bath Fields wax, 
indeed, not often adverted to by Sir Francis, 
though it was occasionally mentioned. The 
corruption and servility of all the persons who 
supported Mr. Mainwaring were his daily to- 
pics. They were all placemen, contractors, 
and loanjobbers. And the impropriety and 
even illegality of supporting a candidate by a 
subscription was strongly insisted on.t° Mr. 
Mainwaring, on the other hand, was not dis- 
posed to spare Sir Francis, and in his first 
speech, which through the clamour of the mob 
was most indistinctly heard, he denominated 
him “ the eulogist of traitors.” After the first 
day every effort to reply from the hustings to 
the assertions of Sir Francis proved wholly in 
vain. Mach-use was, however, made in print 
of a speech delivered by Sir Francis: last year 





* During the late election, some of the ad- 
vocates of Sir Francis endeavoured to stigma- 
lise this society as hypocritical and puritanical. 

+ By the multitude Sir Francis was styled 
the friend of the people, the enemy of corrup- 
tion, the man of virtue and independence : his 
opponent was termed the begging candidate. 
Bread was. to be sixpence:a loaf, if Sir Francis 
was returned. The fate rise in the price of 
that article was attributed to the Corn Bill re- 
cently passed. That bill wascalled Mr. Pitt’s 
bill, and young Mr.. Mainwaring a tool-of Mr, 
Pitt. And yet the bill inquestion was brought 
in by Mr. Western, an opposition member, 
and was supported by the landed interest on 
buth sides of the house, 7 
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at Hackney, in which the newspapérs repor- 
ted him to have said, that the country, a8 now 
governed, was not worth defending, And his 
intimacy with O’Connor, who is understood to 
be assisting Bonaparte to plan his éxpedition 
against these kingdoms, and with r 
who was executed for treason; as well as his 
employ ng, as the principal agents. in his eléc- 
tion, Bonny, the secretary to the corresponding 
society, and Frost the delegate at the bar’ of 
the French Convention, who was sentenced to 
the pillory, were proclaimed by numerous 
hand-bills through the streets of London. 
During the p of the poil, violent 
complaints were urged by Sir Francis Burdett 
of a plan, on the part of his opponent, of mak- 
ing frivolous objections in the case of persons 
oftering to poll for him. On the other hand, 
strong assurances were given to the public by 
Mr. Mainwaring of the existence of a syste 
matic design, adopted by the agents of Sir 


Francis, for again carrying the election by 
ose 


jured voters. As the election drew to a c 
the contest respecting dubious voles grew still 
more violent. The friends of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett were inthe habitof coming to the hustings 
late, and in crowds, in the hope, as was alleg- 
ed by Mr. Mainwaring’s inspectors, of escap- 
ing examination. tions were, there- 
fore, taken against them somewhat generally, 
and a number of tendered votes was usually 
reserved for examination on each succeeding 
morning. | at 
At three o’clock on the fifteenth day, when 
the law requires that the pol/ shall be closed, the 
votes admitted by the sheriffs on the poll 
were, for Mr. Mainwaring 2828, for Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett 2823. Between 30 and 40 votes 
however which before three o’clock had been 
tendered for Sir F. but objected to; as well as 
eight tendered for Mr: M. remained anexam- 
ined. A question therefore arose whether the 
validity of these votes should be inquired into 
after three o’clock. The point was argued by 
counsel, and the’ sheriffs amidst 
the impatient clamours of an immense multi- 
tude to investigate, as well as they were able; 
the title of the voters ; and they added, the 
same evening, such a number to’ the ‘poll’ as 
produced a majority of one in favour of Sit 
Francis. On the next morning the point was 
in argued, and the sheriffg, being convinced 
that the law did not allow of their adding any 
votes to the poll after three o’clock on the fif- 
teenth day, erased the votes which had been 
so added, and on the evening of the sixteenth 
day made a return in favour of Mr. Main- 

waring. Eninion, 
This proceeding excited, as may naturally 
be supposed, the strongest sensations of disap- 
puintment among the friends of Sir Francis : 
and a subscription has been entered into by 
them for the purpose of prosecuting what 
they consider as theirrights before the proper 
tribunals: the surplus being applicable to de- 
fraying the expenses incurred by Sir Francis — 


. in the contest. It thus appears, that to sub- 
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scribe to support a candidate at an election is 
not. deemed by thesparty of Sir Francis to be 
so illegal as he had represented it. 

With respect to the law in this interesting 
case, the friends of Mr. Mainwaring say, that 
the sheriffs acted erroneously in adding votes 
to the poll after three o’clock on the fi th 
day, and that they were therefore bound to 
cure their own error. The friends of Sir 
Francis Burdett, on the other hand, contend, 
that the conduct adopted by the sheriffs 
amounted to the granting of a scrutiny, in 
which case they are empowered to administer 
oaths and investigate votes. But almost every 
requisite, which the law makes essential to a 
scrutiny, was wanting in this case. ‘No scru- 
tiny was demanded, nor did the sheriffs in- 
vestigate votes already on the poll, which is 
the object of a scrutiny: neither did they pro- 
ceed as the law directs in examining a vote of 
each side shone Sir B., if he pleased, 
might have -ascratiny. But this 
he did not do. . So confident, we are told, was 
Mr. M. of his having-a real majority, that had 
the return been favourable to Sir F. it was his 
fixed determination to demand.one. 

_ Itis.asserted on the one side, and not deni- 
ed bythe other, that the sheriffs made every 
possible exertion to prevent frivolous objec- 


' tionsyand to decide on the validity of the ten- 


dered..votes before three o’clock. It is also 
affirmed by Mr. Mainwaring, that had all the 
tendered votes -been examined, so many on 
the side of Sir Francis were bad, that he 
would.still have retained his majority. All 
these facts however remain to be substantiat- 
ed before the proper tribunals. We are sorry 
to add, that many violences were committed 
by the populace on the last day of the election. 
These were, probably, diminished by the sus- 
pense in which they so long remained as to 
the final issue of the poll; but it required the 
utmost activity of the police, and the presence 
of some volunteers, to prevent further out- 
rages. | " ’ 
_ "We have given a,more than usual share of 
attention to this subject, because we consider 
it to be not so much a question of common 
party politics, as the case of a young man, of 
a‘good family, and of a large fortune, openty 
availing himself of whatever spirit of jacobin- 
ism may subsist in the metropolis: profusely 
spending his patrimony in pursuing the favours 
ite object of representing Middlesex: strength. 
ening himself, it is true, by the names of Mr: 
Fox and other persons, who were nominally 


: a rds at his dinner ; but taking counsel of 
,; 


orne Tooke, Mr, Bonney, and Mr. Frost, 
and appealing like them to the lowest passions 
of the peopte. We doubt not that many. well 
meaning persons, and, we have heard with 
surprise, that some even of a religious cast 
joined_his standard, For our own part we 
think it our duty, as the friends of truth and 
virtue, while we allow of a great latitude of 
political opinion, to mark our abhorrence of 
disloyalty, and to expose popular delusion ; 
and we think that we cannot better close our 
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observations than by the following quotation 
from the pamphlet to which we have already 
alluded. : 

it is not, therefore, because Sir Francis 
Burdett ranks on the side of ‘opposition that 
we deprecate his success. As human nature 
is imperfect, and as we must on this account 
submit to take some good with its proportion of 
evil, it may be of public advantage that there 
should be an opposition as a rallying point for 
conscientious men, who vigilantly superintend 
the interests of their country, and watch with 
jealousy the exercise of power and the con. 
duct of those in office. But we would watch 
with tenfold suspicion the march of those who 
aim at acquiring popularity by flattering the pre. 
judices and inflaming the passions, of the people. 
To declaim against the government, institu. 
tions, and authorities, of the kingdom may he 
only the ebullition of intemperate zeal anda 
weak judgment; but it is also the most effica- 
cious mode of sowing the seeds of revolution. 
ary principles. The progress from discontent 
to disaffection is natural and rapid. But gross 
misrepresentation and calumny admit of no ex. 
cuse ; and when by such means the popular 
prejudice and indignation are inflamed, every 
honest man should expose them, every pru- 
dent man take alarm. i 

Patriotism without judgment is danger. 
ous, in proportion to its activity. In its anxi- 
ety to attain its ends, it blindly overleaps those 
prudential considerations which cannot be 
neglected without hazard to the public safety : 
and hence it has sometimes happened, that 
some few men, of the first rank, property, and 
telents in a nation, are .seen coalescing with 
those of the lowest class and worst principles.” 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


~ The naval intelligence of the present month 
affords many grounds of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness. ee 

In the course of one week the following 
fleets arrived safe in this country, viz. 16 sail 
of Chinamen, 5 Sottth Sea Whalers, 150 Ja- 
maica ships, 225 fromthe Leeward Islands, 
and a small fleet from Portugal, and one from 
Newfoundland. One vessel only, belonging 
to these valuable ‘convoys, a Demarara ship, 
has’ been captured? “None have® been lost. 
The Baltic fleet has‘also arrived. 

‘The report mentioned in our last of the de- 
feat of Linois squadron by our China ships is 
fully verified. * defeat of a squadron of 
men of war, consisting of an eighty gun-ship, 
two frigates, and a sloop, by nase of beavy 
laden merchantmen, unattended by a single 
man of war, affords a very’striking proof of 
our naval superiority. Five of our ships only 
were of ie eg after ‘a few broadsides the 







enemy sheered off. Our lass'was one man kil- 
led and one wounded, The court of directors 
of the East India Company have bestowed most 


jounting altogether to 
nt persons concerned 


in. this brilliant exploit, Captain Dance, the 
commodore ofthe fleet, who has also received 
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from his Majesty the honour of knightheod, 
has been presented with 2000 guineas, and a 
piece of plate of the value of 200 guineas. His 


steady valour and eminent skill contributed 
greatly to the success of the day. Captain 
Timins, who led the attack in a very bold and 
animated manner, has received a present of 
half that amount. The other captains have 
received £.500. each, and a piece of plate of 
correspondent value. All the officers, petty 
officers, and seamen, have had proportionate 
rew . Each seaman’s share was £ 6. 

So was excited earlyin the month, 
by areport that a considerable part of the 
Brest squadron had eluded the vigilance of 
our blockading ships, and put to sea. It ap- 
peared, however, that they had only gone a 
few miles and returned again to their station, 

Two attacks have been made by our ships 
onthe town of Havre de Grace, and the ves- 
sels within and without the pier. The bom- 
bardment is said to have been attended with 
considerable damage to the town and shipping, 
but with little injury to our ships, and with no 
loss of lives. 

It is said that Lord Nelson has taken pos- 
session of the largest of the Hieres Islands 
to the southward of Toulon, and fortified it. 

The blockade of the French harbours has 





been extended from the mouth of the Seine | 


to the mouth of the Rhine, a measure which 

will oblige Bonaparte to have recourse to land 

carriage for the provisioning of his army, and 

will also deprive him of any aid in the con- 

veyance of his troops, which he might derive 

— neutral vessels lying in any of his har- 
urs, 

Two French national corvettes have beende- 
stroyed near Bourdeaux by the — frigate : 
but an attemptto cut out a French lugger from 
Boulogne roads failed after a terrible conflict, 
in which we lost a boat, and twenty-four out 
of thirty-eight men. 

Government are said to be building at New- 
castle, Leith, and other » a number of 
gunboats of about 200 tons burden, and of an 
easy draft of water, to carry twenty-four to 
forty-two pound carronadesjand to be employ- 
ed on the enemy’s coast. 

The expectation of invasion seems to gather 
strength daily. The latest accounts (Aug. 
29) state, that considerable movements had 
taken place in the Boulogne flotilla. 
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DOMESTIC OVCURRENCES. 


The Marquis of Hertford has been appoint- 
ed master of the horse to his Majesty; Sir 
Evan Nepean, a lord of the Almiralty; the 
Marquis of Blandford, a lord of the treasury ; 
and John Smith, Esq. under secretary of state 
for the home department. 

The Rev. Dr. Christopher Betson, Dean of 
Waterford, has been promoted to the Bishop- 
ries, of Clonfert and ,Kilmacduagh in Ire- 

and, : 


An Estimate of the Duty on Property, due and 
outstanding on the 5th of April, 1804, so far 
as the same can be made up. . 


An estimate of the produce of 
the property tax, from returns 
received at this Office 

Ditto from twenty-eight dis- 
tricts in England, and the 
whole duty from Scotland, not 
returned to this office; esti- 
mated proportionally to the 
produce of the income tax in 
the same districts 


£4,128,745 


836,565 





Deduct, probable charges at 


6 1-2d. in the pound 134,342 


4,825,968 





Paid into the Exchequer up to 
the Sth of Apey ibe : 


Due and outstanding  £.4,487,091 


The heads of the different synagogues im 
London, and opulent Jews, have addressed 
to their sect a strong exhortation to obey the 
laws; notto carry on any trade on the chris- 
tian sabbath ; not to keep houses of ill-fame, 
or commit other irregularities, under their 
high censure, and forfeiture of the privileges 
attached to them as belonging to their com- 
munity. 

The unfavourable weather which occurred 
about the middle of the month had the effect 
of considerably raising the price of grain, and 
the quartern loaf, on the 21st, was fixed at 
one shilling. ‘Wheat, however, we are happy 
to say, has again fallen to nearly its former: 
price. 
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Reyv.—— Moore, third son of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lachingdon R. Essex, ice 
Jones, deceased. Mr. John Mansfield, B. A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, elected tg one 
ofthe travelling fellowships founded by the 
late William Worts, vice Mr. William Wil- 
kins, fellow of Caius College. Rev. Mr. Dau- 
beny, appeinted archdeacon of Sarum, vice 
Whitworth, deceased. Rev, William Man- 
hing, M. A. Weeting All Saints and St. Mary 
R. Norfolk, vice Holden, deceased, Rey. Phi- 


Christ. Obsery. No. 32. 


neas Pett, D. D. principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, appointed archdeacon of Carlisle, vice 
Paley, resigned. Rev. James Carlos, M. A. 
Drinkstone R. co. Norfolk. Rev. Henry Sill, 
M, A, Dean Living, co. Cumberland. Rey. 
P. N. Jodrell, B. A. Porchester V. in Hamp- 
shire. Rev. Thomas Brown Simpson, Keyns- 
ham V. co. Wilts. Rev. P. Egerton, M. A, 
Malpas R. in Cheshire, vice Heber, deceased. 
Rev. George Glover, B. A, South Repps R. 
Norfolk. Rey. John Artcott, Rame R. ¢o. 
3% 3 


4,960,310 


338,877 
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scribe to support a candidate at an election is 
not deemed by thes _of Sir Francis to be 
sO a as he had represented it. 

Wit ct to the law in this interesting 
case, the friends of Mr. Mainwaring say, that 
the sheriffs acted erroneously in adding votes 
to the poll after three o’clock on the fi th 
day, and that they were therefore bound to 
cure their own error. The friends of Sir 
Francis Burdett, on the other hand, contend, 
that the conduct adopted by the sheriffs 
amounted.to the granting of a scrutiny, in 
which case they are empowered to administer 
oaths and investigate votes. But almost every 
requisite, which the law makes essential to a 
scrutiny, was wanting in this case. ‘No scru- 
tiny was demanded, nor did the sheriffs in- 
vestigate votes, already. on the poll, which is 
theobject cf a scrutiny: neither did they pro- 
ceed as the law. directs in examining a vote of 
each side shesaeeeins Sir F., if he pleased, 
might have d -ascratiny. But this 
he did not do. . So confident, we are told, was 
Mr. M. of his having:a real majority, that had 
the return been. favourable to Sir F. it was his 
fixed determination to demand:one. 

_. Itis.asserted on the one side, and not deni- 
ed: by the other, that the sheriffs made every 
exertion to prevent frivolous objec- 
tions, and to decide on the validity of the ten- 
dered..votes before three o’clock. It is also 
affirmed by Mr. Mainwaring, that had all the 
tendered votes -been examined, so. many on 
the side of Sir Francis were bad, that he 
would.still have retained his majority, All 
these facts however remain to be substantiat- 
ed before the proper tribunals. We are sorry 
to add, that many violences were committed 
by the populace on the last day of the election. 
These were, probably, diminished by the sus- 
pense in which they so long remained as'to 
the final issue of the poll; but it required the 
utmost activity of the police, and the presence 
of some volunteers, to prevent further out- 
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_ We have given amore than usual share of 
attention to this subjéct, because we consider 


it to ecient so ae a <3 as of Pe 
party politics, as the case of a young man, 
pre family, and of al eifoet MPa red 
availing himself of whatever spirit of jacobin- 
ism may subsist in the metropolis: profusely 
spending his patrimony in pursuing the favours 
ite object of representing Middlesex: strength- 
ening himself, it is true, by thenames of Mr: 
Fox and other persons, who were nominally 
stewards at his dinner ; but taking eounsel of 
r. Horne Tooke, Mr, Bonney, and Mr. Frost, 
and appealing like them to the lowest passions 
of the peopte. We doubt not that many. well 
meaning persons, and, we have heard with 
surprise, that some even of a religious cast 
joined his standard, For our own. part we 
think, Re Our Ai ..68 tha Mees of truth and 
virttie, while we allow of a grees leitade of 
political opinion, to mark our abhorrence of 
disloyalty, and to expose popular delusion ; 
and we think that We cannot better close our 
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observations than by the following quotation 
from the pamphlet to which we have already 
alluded. | i as 

It is not, therefore, because Sir Francis 
Burdett ranks on the side of opposition that 
we deprecate his success. As human nature 
is imperfect, and as we must on this account 
submit to take some good with its proportion of 
evil, it may be of public advantage that there 
should be an opposition asa rallying point for 
conscientious men, who vigilantly superintend 
the interests of their country, and watch with 
jealousy the exercise of power and the con. 
duct of those in office. But we would wate), 
with tenfold suspicion the march of those who 
aim. at acquiring popularity by flattering the pre. 
judices and inflaming the passions, of the people. 
To declaim against the government, institu. 
tions, and authorities, of the kingdom may he 
only the ebullition of intemperate zeal anda 
weak judgment; but it is also the most effica- 
cious mode of sowing the seeds of revolution. 
ary principles. The progress from discontent 
to disaffection is natural and rapid. But gross 
misrepresentation and calumny admit of no ex. 
cuse ; and when by such means the popular 
prejudice and indignation are inflamed, every 
honest man should expose them, every pru- 
dent man take alarm. Bow 

Patriotism without judgment is danger. 
ous, in proportion to its activity. In its anxi- 
ety to attain its ends, it blindly overleaps those 
prudential considerations which cannot be 
neglected without hazard to the public safety : 
and hence it has sometimes happened, that 
some few men, of the first rank, property, and 
telents in a nation, are .seen coalescing with 
those of the lowest class and worst principles.” 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


~ ‘The naval intelligence of the present month 
affords many grounds of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness. 3 

In the course of one week the following 
fleets arrived safe ‘in this country, viz. 16 sail 
of Chinamen, 5 Sotitth Sea Whalers, 150 Ja- 
maica ships, 225 fromthe Leeward Islands, 
and a small fleet from Portugal, ‘and one from 
Newfoundland. One vessel only, belonging 
to these valuable convoys, a Demarara ship, 
has’ been captured. None have’ been lost. 
The Baltic fleet has‘also arrived. 

‘The report mentioned in our last of the de- 
feat of Linois squadron by our China ships is 
fully verified, . The defeat of a squadron of 
men of war, consisting of an eighty gun-sbip, 
two frigates, and a sloop, by a fleet of beavy 
laden merchantmen, unattende Sy a ‘single 
man of war, affords a very’striking’ proof of 
our naval superiority. Five of our ships only 
were engaged, and after a few broadsides the 
enemy sheered off. Our Joss'was one man kil- 
led and one wounded. The court of directors 
of the East India Conpaey have bestowed most 
munificent Neds ounting altogether to 





£.50,000 .on the different persons concerned 
in. this brilliant expat: captain Dance, the 
commodore ofthe fleet, who has’ also received 
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from his Majesty the honour of knightheod, 
has been presented with 2000 guineas, and a 
piece of plate of the value of 200 guineas. His 
steady valour and eminent skill contributed 
greatly to the success of the day. — 
Timins, who led the attack in a very bold and 
animated manner, has received a present of 
nalf that amount. The other captains have 
received £.500. each, and a piece of plate of 
correspondent value. All the officers, petty 
officers, and seamen, have had proportionate 
ee seaman’s share was £ 6. 

Somes was excited early in the month, 
by areport that a considerable part of the 
Brest squadron had eluded the vigilance of 
our blockading ships, and put to sea. It ap- 
peared, however, that they. had only gone a 
few miles and returned again to their station. 

Two attacks have been made by our ships 
onthe town of Havre de Grace, and the ves- 
sels within and without the pier. The bom- 
bardment is said to have been attended with 
considerable damage to the town and shipping, 
but with little injury to our ships, and with no 
loss of lives. 

It is said that Lord Nelson has taken pos- 
session of the largest of the Hieres Islands 
to the southward of Toulon, and fortified it. 

The blockade of the French harbours has 


been extended from the mouth of the Seine | 


to — of the Rhine, a measure a 

will oblige Bonaparte to have recourse to 

carriage for the provisioning of his army, and 

will also deprive him of any aid in the con- 

veyance of his troops, which he might derive 

— neutral vessels lying in any of his har- 
urs, 

Two French national corvettes have beende- 
stroyed near Bourdeaux by the Aig frigate : 
but an attemptto cut out a French lugger from 
Boulogne roads failed after a terrible conflict, 
in which we lost a boat, and twenty-four out 
of thirty-eight men. 

Government are said to be building at New- 
castle, Leith, and other places, a number of 
gunboats of about 200 tons burden, and of an 
easy draft of water, to carry twenty-four to 
forty-two pound carronadesjand to be employ- 
ed on the enemy’s coast. 

The expectation of invasion seems to gather 
strength daily. The latest accounts (Aug. 
29) state, that considerable movements had 
taken place in the Boulogne flotilla, 
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DOMESTIC OvcCURRENCES. 


The Marquis of Hertford has been appoint- 
ed master of the horse to his Majesty; Sir 
Evan Nepean, a lord of the Almiralty; the 
Marquis of Blandford, a lord of the treasury ; 
and John Smith, Esq. under secretary of state 
for the home department. 

The Rev. Dr. Christopher Betson, Dean of 
Waterford, has been promoted to the Bishop- 
vies, of Clonfert and ,Kilmacduagh in Ire- 

and, 


An Estimate of the Duty on Property, due and 


outstanding on the 5th of April, 1804, so far 
as the same can be up. . 


An estimate of the produce of 











the property tax, from returns 
received at this Office £ 4,123,745 
Ditto from twenty-eight dis- 
tricts in England, and the 
whole duty from Scotland, not 
returned to this office; esti- 
mated proportionally to the 
produce of the income tax in 
the same districts 836,565 
Deduct, probable ch agree eee 
uct, arges 
6 1-2d. in the pound 134,342 
sa aig 4,825,968 
aid into the Exchequer up to 
the Sth of Apeh abe . 338,877 . 
Due and outstanding  £.4,487,091% 


The heads of the different synagogues in 
London, and opulent Jews, have addressed 
to their secta strong exhortation to obey the 
laws; notto carry on any trade on the chris- 
tian sabbath ; not to keep houses of ill-fame, 
or commit other irregularities, under theic 
high censure, and forfeiture of the privileges 
attached to them as belonging to their com- 
munity. 

The unfavourable weather which occurred 
about the middle of the month had the effect 
of considerably raising the price of grain, and 
the quartern loaf, on the 21st, was fixed at 
one shilling. Wheat, however, we are happy 
to say, has again fallen to nearly its former: 
price. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. 
of Canterbury, Lachingdon R. Essex, ice 
Jones, deceased. Mr. John Mansfield, B. A, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, elected tg one 
ofthe trayelling fellowships founded by the 
late William Worts, vice Mr. William Wil- 
kins, fellow of Caius College. Rev. Mr. Dau- 
beny, appeinted archdeacon of Sarum, vice 
Whitworth, deceased. Rev, William Man- 
ning, M. A. Weeting All Saints and St, Mary 
R. Norfolk, vice Holden, deceased, Rey, Phi- 


Christ. Obsery. No. 32. 





Moore, thirdson ofthe Archbishop neas Pett, D. D. principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 
: Oxford, appointed archdeacon of Carlisle, vice 


Paley, resigned. Rev. James Carlos, M. A. 
Drinkstone R. co. Norfolk. Rev. Henry Sill, 
M. A, Dean Living, co. Cumberland. Rey. 
P. N. Jodrell, B. A. Porchester V. in Hamp- 
shire. Rev. Thomas Brown Simpson, or her 
ham V. co. Wilts. Rev. P. Egerton, M. A. 


Malpas R. in Cheshire, vice Heber, deceased, 


Rev. George Glover, B. A, South Repps R. 
Norfolk. Rey. John Artcott, Rame R. ¢o. 
3% 
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Cornwall, vice Baron, deceased. Rev. Wm. 
Sadler, M. A. Clare V. and Poslingford V. 
Suffolk. Kev. James Foulkes, B. A. Crost- 
wick R. co. Norfolk. Rev. Edward Rogers, 
to a prebendal stall in Salisbury cathedral. 
Rev. Richard Yates, Essa alias Asher R. Es- 
sex, vice Charles Stewart. Rev. Charies-Au- 
gustus. Stuart, M. A. Edmondthorpe R, co. 
Leicester, Rev. Edward Turner, Noke R., 
co. Oxford. Rev. John Smith, M.A. rector 
of Silkstone, co. York, and one of the Ushers 
of Westminster School, St. Nicholas Y. in 
Newcastle, wice Carlyle, deceased. Rev. 
Jonathan Cope, son of Sir Jonathan Cope, 
Bart. N. Wraxall R. Wilts, vice Still, de- 
ceased. 


DEATHS. 

A short time since, at Orton-on-the-Hill, 
Leicestershire, the Rev. William Churchill, 
rector of that parish, and youngest brother to 
the Poet. Lately, at Offchurch, Warwick. 
shire, aged seventy-two, the Reverend Giles 


Knightley, rector of Charwelton, in Northamp- 


tonshire, and Vicar of Exhall, near Coventry. 
June 29, At Bath, the Rev. Thomas Collins, 
late second master of Winchester College. A 
few days ago, the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, rector 
eof Halstead, and Vicar of Willinghall Spain, 
in Essex, and a magistrate for that county. 
July 7. In Hatton Garden, the Rev. James 
Davies, Minister of Clerkenwell Church, and 
of Pentonville Chapel, Islington. July 10. At 
Hurstperpuint, the Rey. Thomas Marchant, 
rector of Patcham, Sussex. Lately, in Mad- 
dex-street,, London, the Rev. B. F.. Wood, 
late of Diss, in Norfolk. A few days ago,the 
Rev. R. Ingram, Vicar of Wormingford and 
Boxted, in Essex. Aug.6, Aged seventy, the 
Rev, Thos. Twining, rector of St. Mary’s, Col- 
chester. May 24. At Hillhouse, near Edin- 
burgh, in his eighty-fourth year, Colonel Ro- 
bert Rickart Hepburne, of Rickarton. June 
3. Mr. Slater, the senior State Messenger. 
June 2, At Egremont House, Piccadilly, 
Richard Slater Rich, Esq. of Frystone, Ferry. 
bridge, Yorkshire, in his fifty-fourth year. He 
was representative of the City of York in the 
three last parliaments. June 5. In a fit of 
apoplexy, James Heseltine, Esq. of Bedford- 
square, the King’s Proctor. Same day, at 
Hutton, in Essex, Donald Campbell, Esq. of 
Barbreck. Lately, at Taunton-lodge, in the 
meridian of life, James Coles, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Receivers General of Taxes for the 
Western Disttict, and Clerk of the Peace for 
Somersetshire. In Upper Brook-Street, Mrs, 
Ellerker, mother of the late Countess of Lei- 
cester, June 2. Mrs. Chadwick, wife of 
Charles Chadwick, Esq. of New Hall, War- 
wickshire. June 6. Mrs. Wilson, wife of 
Robert Wilson, Esq. of Bedford-row. May 8, 
At Verdun, in France, the Marchioness of 
Tweedale. May 28. At Ladyburn, in the 
parish of Galston, Scotland, in child- bed, Mrs. 
Helen Nisbet, spouse of Mr. W. Wardrope, of 
Ladyburn. On the 29th, Margaret, his 
daughter; the mother and daughter were laid 


in one grave. . And on the 1st of June, Nisbe; 
Wardrope, his infant son. June 7. At Cape. 
noch, Scotland, Sir James Kirkpatrick, Bart 
of Clozeburn. Last week, Mr. Kennett Dixon, 
of Trinity-square, Tower-hill, aged eighty. 
four years. June 13. At Bath, General Con. 
way. Same day, at the seat of Lord Frede. 
rick Campbell, Coombank, Kent, the Vis. 
countess Curzon. June 18. At the Marquis’; 
house in Arlington-street, Lord W. L. Gower 
youngest sun of the Marquis of Stafford. On 
Thursday evening the 21st inst. at Sty Alban’, 
in the 83d year of bis age, Mr. Alferman 
Baskerfield, the father of that Corporation ; he 
had been fifty-eight years a member of the 
same, and twice served the office of mayor, 
June 21. In Leadenhall-street, Joseph Thac. 
keray, Esq. many years of the Receiver Gen. 
eral’s Office, Custom-house. June 23. At 
Bourn-Hall, Cambridge-shire, where he had 
ee ae | a gel days before, with an inten. 
tion of residi re, George Webb, Esq. an 
opulent West india merchant. sstttte 

_ June 24, In Harley-street, aged eighty. 
three, the Hon. Lady Salusbury, of Offey 
Place, Herfordshire, and of Bransbury, Mid. 
dlesex, widow and relict of Sir Thomas Salus- 
bury, formerly Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, June 24. Aged sixty-four, Mrs. 
Hall, of Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, re- 
lict of Richard Hall, Esq. many years a Direc- 
tor of the East India Company. June 26. In 
Gloucesterplace, New Road,GeneralEdmeston, 
Colonel of the First Royal Garrison Battalion, 
June 27. In the prime of life, Mr John Bull, 
late Proprietor of the Public Library on the 
Walks, at Bath, June 28. At Enfield Town, 
Middlesex, aged seventy-two, Thomas Squire, 
Esq. of Cheapside. July 2. in his 28th year, 
Samuel Mancelin, Esq. one of the Moniers of 
his Majesty’s Mint, July 3, At Hackney 
Terrace, aged seventy-six, Alexander Coutts, 
Esq. formerly of Princess-street, Bank, Same 
day, at Salt Hill, on her way to Bristol, for 
the recovery of her health, Mrs, Wood- 
cock, wife of John Woodcock, Esq. of Blooms- 
bury-place, second daughter of the Hon. Ba- 
ron Hotham. Lately, at Huntescombe Park, 
Berkshire, Sir B. Gore, Bart. Lately, at 
Edge-Hill, near Liverpool, aged twenty-three 
years, George Dunbar, Esq. second son of Sit 
George Dunbar, of Mockrum, Bart. July 9. 
In his eighty-second year, Mr. Southan, of 
Henwick, formerly a mercer in Worcester. 
A few days ago, at Parkgate, Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing, of Nantwich, mother of Sir Henry Main- 
waring, Bart. of Peover,in Cheshire, July 7. 
In consequence of an accident received by the 
overturning of a stage coach near Worcester, 
Miss Caroline Hands, of Edmund-street, Bir- 
mingham. July 13. At his house, at Clap- 
ham, after a short illness, John March, Esq. 
of Harley-street, July 14. In Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, Peter Holford, Esq. Senior Master in 
Chancery. Same day, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
John Spranger, Esq. one of the Masters in 
Sogper + July 14, In his eighty-fourth year, 
Mr. Noble, Merchant, Taunton, Somersct- 
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shire. July 15. In New Cavendish-street, 
Mrs. Pole Carew, wife of R, Pole Carew, Esq. 
July 12. At Clifton, Sir Edward Williams, 
Bart. of Llangwood, Breconshire. July 1. At 
Lady Webster’s, in Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, Thomas Chaplain, Esq. of Riseholm, 


Lincolnshire. July 7. After a long illness, 
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General Ainslie. July 10. In Bedford-square, 
after an illness of seven months, James Wil- 
liams, Esq. in his seventy-third year. Lately, 
at the advanced age of 102, Mr. Whincop, fa- 
ther of the late town.clerk of Lynn. Last 
week, at Farnham, Dorset, the Lady of Sir . 
W. Oglander, Bart, of Nunwell, Isle of Wight. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several letters respecting a communication in our number for June, p. 
375, signed by A sincere Fraienp oF THE CHURCH oF ENGLAWD, in which a heavy 
censure is passed On some insertions in the Evangelical Magazine. We freely concede 
to our correspondents, that there are several things in that paper which are liable to just 
aS It wants discrimination ; and it is tinctured with an undue degree of severity. 

e sincerely wish that the writer had been more moderate, and had taken the pains to 
point out more fully the precise object of his attack. These, however, are the only con- 
cessions which we feel it our duty to make. Inthe general sentiments expressed by the 
writer in question, on the subject of the extravagances recorded in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, we perfectly concur : and we are of opinion, that they come as fairly under the cogni- 
zance ofa CHrisT1AN Onserven, as any other error either in doctrine or practice. 


One of our correspondents seems to imagine, that we mean to doubt the authenticity of the 
facts recorded in the Evangelical Magazine. Neither we ourselves, nor the letter-writer, 
have ever expressed any doubts on this subject. We no more doubt them, than we do the 
occurrences of the same kind which are recorded and censured by Mr. Edwards ; or which 
took place at the tomb of the Anse Paris. We do not even doubt, nay, we have expressed 
our belief on several occasions, that a revival of religion has taken place in America, though 
accompanied with many irregularities. What we have intended to censure, and to censure 
strongly, is, that ministers and other religious persons, both on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic, have not discouraged these irregularities; but, on the contrary, seem to have 
done what in them lay to encourage and extend them. We never have denied—we never 
meant to deny—(for even if we wished to do so we have not the means) that great good is 
doing in America. But because great good is doing, does it follow that we are to be blind 
to the evils which accompany it ; or going still farther, that we are to permit, without com- 
ment or objection, those very evils to be produced before the world, not as things to be de- 
plored and counteracted, but as evidences of a divine work ? | 


One of our correspondents, Cannipvs, seems to consider those very facts to which we 
have objected “ as indisputable evidences of a very great revival of religion.” Now when 
a man of his sense, and candour, and acknowledged piety, can thus bring himself to believe 
and maintain that either bodily agitations, or convulsions, or strong nervous affections (the 
species of facts to which we dave objected) are evidences of conversion, it is high time for 
those who think more soberly on the subject; who think with us, that such an opinion is not 
only unscriptural, but highly mischievous in its tendency, to prepare to stem the enthusiasm, 
and wild extravagance, which it is calculated to produce. Such an unexpected avowal as 
that of Candidus leaves us little to regret in the Letter of a sincere Friend of the Church of 


rhe except that he should have weakened the force of his réasoning by any undue 
sharpness. 


We do not think Canpinus fair in interpreting the term of probation, which the letter-writer 

recommends, “ before those who had been leaders in iniquity are admitted to take the lead 
in the work of God,” as “a middle state of indifference between the batred and the love of 
religion, between the service of the world and of God.” The letter-writer understands by 
leaders in the work of God, ministers. And surely Canpipvs will allow that men should 
undergo a term of trial or probation before they are appointed ministers, or, if he pleases, 
leaders in the work of God. | 


We assure Canpipus that we do not object to the evidences of a revival which have been ex- 
hibited, because they do not quadrate with our reason ; but because the do not quadrate 
with scripture, and because we have had every proof which the nature of the case will ad- 


mit, that to countenance such extravagances is deeply to injure the cause of vital chris- 
lianity, : 7 
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Another correspondent, * A sincere Friend of the Church of Christ,” asks =e the letter.w:;. 
ter should assume on this occasion the signature of “‘ A sincere Friend of the Church of 
England.” We presume for no reason but because he had hitherto used it, and because he 
conceived it to be descriptive of his real character. , 


We do not think the same correspondent fair in regarding the letter-writer as singularly. averse 
to religious impressions. His aversion seems to us to be directed against the error of repre. 
senting bodily impressions as marks of religion. i 


Weare disposed, with this correspondent, to attribute much of the extravagance which has 
occurred in America to the force of sympathy. (See our volume for 1802, p. 671.) But 
why then should men attribate to the spirit of God emotions arising from such a source, 
and which we have seen produced in an equal degree by the Animal Magnetizer? Does 
not our correspondent believe that in as much as these emotions proceed from sympathy, 
they are likely to be greatly increased by being exhibited as marks of the divine favour and 
acceptance, (the point to which we mainly object?) And does he not also think that Satan 
will be ready to avail himself of the miserable delusions thence arising, in order to extend 
and secure his dominion? We sincerely wish that our correspondents, instead of suffering 
any irritation to remain in their minds on account of what has said, would calmly and 
candidly review the subject, We should not, in that case, differ very widely respecting it, 


Several papers have reached us on extemporaneous preaching, viz. Mopzrator, Crvacu- 
man; K. H.and S. D. R. to which we shall pay as early attention as we can, 


G.B.; Tirus; Paiitario; Anna; B.T.; B.V.; and Cuerrces; ate under consideration, 

H. G.; P.R.; Marcarer Jounson ; and C.S. will appear. 

Patenon; E.Q.; Avypivs; Josernus; BozrnHos; W.X.; and J. have been received. 

We hope the biographical sketches to which Euvsesrus objects, will at least have the salutary 
effects of exciting those to the pursuit of moral excellence, who think themselves already 
sound in the faith. 

Axrontnvs, we hope, will learn before he writes again to distinguish between an objection 


toa scriptural sentiment expressed in scriptural language ; and an objection to the use of a 
quaint and obsolete mode of expression drawn from scripture. 


The list.of New Publications came to hand too late. We shall endeavour to bear with patience 
the determination of Paciricus. 


